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TOM  PAINB  AND  HIS  FOI.I.O'WERS. 

[Thi  following  aOund  and  interesting  article  is  from  the 
Louitville  Journal,  a  paper  conducted  with  great  ability 
for  many  years  by  George  D.  Prentiss.  It  would  seem 
that  the  followers  of  poor  Tom  Paine,  whose  life  was  the 
embodiment  of  so  many  contradictions,  and  whose  earth¬ 
ly  end  was  so  miserable  and  even  beastly,  are  somewhat 
increasing  in  this  country.  There  is  a  squad  of  them  in 
New  York  city,  who  every  year  meet  to  celebrate  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  birthday.  At  Louisville  they  are  more 
numerous,  mostly  Germans,  where  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  ‘‘Turners.”  The  subject  may  be  continued 
in  onr  next  number.] 

Th*  Tcrners  and  THira  Deitt. — The  citi¬ 
zens  of  Louisville  were  witnesses  of  rather  an 
extraordinary  exhibition  on  Monday  last.  It 
was  a  procession  of  infidel  foreigners  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Tom  Paine, 
not  as  a  political  writer,  but  as  the  author  of 
the  Age  of  Reason,”  a  book  which  shows  but 
little  of  the  genius  of  the  man  who  composed 
the  celebrated  papers  entitled  Common 
Sense,”  the  “  Crisis,”  and  “  The  Rights  of 
Man,”  the  latter  in  answer  to  Burke’s  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  French  Revolution.”  If  the  Turn¬ 
ers  profess  admiration  for  the  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  views  of  Tom  Paine,  they  must  regard 
him  as  a  great  hypocrite  ;  for  in  his  poiitical 
pamphlets,  written  during  the  revoiutionary 
war,  knowing  that  he  was  addressing  a  relig¬ 
ious  peopie,  he  not  oniy  professed  ailegtance  to 
the  Bibie,  but  drew  some  of  his  most  powerful 
appeals  from  its  pages. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  “  Age  of  Ree^ 
son  ”  Paine  possessed  a  large  space  in  the  pop- 
uiar  heart  of  this  young  Republic.  Memories 
of  affection  and  gratitude  gathered  around  those 
labors  which  had  so  strongly  animated  the  col¬ 
onial  struggle,  and  which  borrowed  their  “pil* 
[23] 


lar  of  fire  ”  from  the  Bible.  National  gratitude 
showered  its  favors  upon  him,  and  the  people 
approved  the  course  of  their  representatives. 
But  when  the  stem  virtues  of  the  revolution 
discovered  that  he  was  not  oniy  an  enemy  to 
all  that  was  held  dear,  but  that  he  was  a  profli¬ 
gate,  *  *  *  he  became  as  much  an  object 
of  contempt  as  he  bad  previously  been  of  grati¬ 
tude.  The  men  of  the  revolution  were  relig¬ 
ious  men  ;  they  were  firm  believers  in  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  God,  and  they  knew  the  foundations 
on  which  it  rested.  They  might  have  tolerated 
the  man  if  the  “  Age  of  Reason  ”  hsid  been  his 
first  work,  but  they  could  not  forgive  the 
treachery  that  had  deceived  them  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  pamphleta  We  pity  any  man  who,  upon 
as  vital  a  question  to  human  happiness  as  the 
verity  or  falsehood  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
can  deliberately  shut  his  eyes  to  the  blaze  of 
evidence  which  not  only  challenge  but  rewards 
investigation.  But  he  is  infinitely  more  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  pity  who  can  lean  upon  such  a  work  as 
the  “  Age  of  Reason  ”  as  a  support  for  his  re¬ 
jection  of  Christianity.  We  can  easiiy  under¬ 
stand  how  a  shrewd,  intelligent  mind  might  be 
swayed  by  the  keen,  subtie,  sparkling  reason¬ 
ing  of  Hume’s  Essay  on  the  Miracles ;  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  how  a  neophyte  in  such  matters 
might  be  caught  and  carried  away  by  the  gor¬ 
geous  diction  and  spiendid  eloquence  of  Gib¬ 
bon,  or  by  the  mockeries,  gibes,  sneers,  and  wit 
of  Voltaire’s  Philosophical  Dictionary,  or  even 
by  the  boid  sophisms  of  Volney’s  Ruins  ;  but 
how  any  sane  mind  can  be  bewildered  and  led 
astray  by  Paine’s  book  is  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  Hume’s  philosophical  principles  on 
evidence  and  belief  are  specious  and  may  elude 
the  grasp  of  any  but  a  logical  mind  well  equip¬ 
ped.  He  created  great  alarm  among  the  clergy 
of  Scotland  when  his  essay  first  appeared,  but 
George  Campbeii,  of  Marischai  Coilege,  so  tri¬ 
umphantly  answered  it,  in  one  of  the  most 
masterly  specimens  of  pure  logic  that,  is 


known  to  English  literature,  that  Hume  him¬ 
self  said  that  he  believed  the  old  Scotch  the- 
ologue  had  whipped  him.  And,  in  onr  times. 
Archbishop  Whately,  of  Dublin,  takes  each 
principie  of  evidence  on  which  Hume  proposed 
to  destroy  the  Christian  religion,  and  as  per¬ 
fectly  proves  the  existence  and  career  of  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  a  mere  fiction  as  any  one  ever 
proved  a  theorum  in  Euclid.  No  one  who  re¬ 
jects  Christianity  on  Hume’s  principles  of  evi¬ 
dence  can,  with  any  consistency,  believe  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ever  lived,  or  that  he  ever 
was  at  Ansterlitz,  Waterloo,  or  at  Elba  or  St 
Helena.  The  proof  in  Whately’s  work,  is 
equally  clear  that  his  remains  are  not  in  the 
sarcophagus  at  the  Invalides. 

The  bold,  confident,  and  scbolarlike  manner 
in  which  Gibbon  gives  the  five  reasons  for  the 
start  and  spread  of  Christianity  might  deceive 
a  mind  not  logically  formed,  but  cannot  long 
hold  one  who  compares  his  assumed  causes  with 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  effects.  And  the 
learned  Jews,  of  Portugal,  in  their  immortal 
letters  to  Voltaire,  so  triumphantly  disposed  of 
his  Old  Testament  matters  that  no  one  who  has 
read  these  letters  and  the  Philosophical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  can  be  surprised  that  the  latter  has 
fallen  into  contempt. 

Of  Volney  we  shall  give  but  a  single  exam¬ 
ple,  but  that  is  a  crushing  one,  as  it  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faber.  Volney  calls 
up  in  review  all  the  religions  of  the  earth,  the 
Christian  religion  among  them,  and  g^ves  each 
one  a  blow.  He  makes  this  decision  :  Here  are 
a  multitude  of  religions ;  each  claims  a  divine 
original ;  but  as  no  one  of  them  will  admit  the 
claim  of  the  other,  therefore  none  of  them  has 
any  claim.  Faber  thus  disposes  of  this :  Sup¬ 
pose  a  wealthy  owner  of  an  estate  dies  without 
a  will.  A  number  of  persons  set  up  claims  as 
heirs  at  law,  and  among  them  is  M.  Volney. 
Each  one  thinks  his  claim  must  overshadow 
every  other,  and  no  one  of  them  will  admit  the 
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strength  of  the  other.  The  coart  meets  to  de 
cide  the  case.  and.  assuming  the  philosophy  of 
M.  Volney,  says  :  Here  are  nineteen  contest¬ 
ants  for  this  estate  ;  each  one  has  presented  bis 
proofs  of  the  validity  of  his  claims,  but  as  no 
one  of  the  number  admits  any  stren^h  in  the 
claim  of  the  other,  therefore  no  one  of  you  has 
any  title  to  the  estate.” 

All  these  things  we  can  easily  understand. 
A  towering  genius,  a  subtle  philosephic  power, 
a  mixture  of  the  true  and  false  in  logical  pre¬ 
mises  and  sequences  may  shade  the  boundary 
lines  of  truth  and  error  so  much  that  a  strong 
light  may  be  required  for  detecting  and  purify¬ 
ing  the  minglement  of  the  hues.  But  the  in¬ 
sane  ravings  of  Paine’s  “  Age  of  Reason  ” 
should  deceive  no  one  who  has  capacity  to  tell 
a  gross  counterfeit  from  a  good  original.  If 
Paine  had  possessed  other  learning  than  the 
mere  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  read  the  scriptures  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  languages,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
^m  a  large  part  of  his  “  Age  of  Reason 
and,  if  he  had  been  half  as  much  a  master  of 
logic  as  he  was  of  mathematics,  he  might  have 
saved  his  life  from  contempt  and  his  memory 
from  execration.  How  great  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Charles  Thomson,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  Paine,  the  clerk  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  I  Such  was 
the  universal  faith  in  the  integrity  uf  Charles 
Thomson  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  one  of  his  great 
speeches,  said  that  daring  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  people  were  so  often  deceived  with 
false  news  that  they  got  so  at  last  that  they 
would  believe  nothing  unless  it  had  Charles 
Thomson’s  name  subscribed  to  it.  Not  a  blem¬ 
ish  was  ever  suspected  upon  that  sterling  hon¬ 
esty.  He  served  as  clerk  of  the  Revolutionary 
Congress  until  the  close  of  the  struggle.  When 
Washington  was  elected  President  he  wished 
Thomson  to  serve  as  his  private  secretary,  but 
he  declined  all  further  public  service  and  re¬ 
turned  to  private  life,  clothed  with  the  univer¬ 
sal  conhdence,  love,  and  reverence  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  young  Republic.  He  desired 
to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  literary  lei¬ 
sure  ;  and,  so  universally  were  his  virtues 
known,  that  when  the  Indians  adopted  him  into 
their  tribe  the  Indian  name  they  gave  him  ex 
pressed  “  the  man  of  truth.” 

While  removing  to  the  country  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  enjoy  his  retirement,  he  was  passing 
an  auction  store,  at  night,  and  heard  an  auc 
tioneer  crying  off  a  lot  of  old  Greek  books. 
Thomson  stopped  in  and  made  a  bid,  and  they 
were  knocked  off  to  him.  When  he  opened  his 
package,  the  next  night,  he  found  among  the 
books  an  odd  volume  of  the  Septnagint  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  He  put  it  away  on  his 
library  shelf  with  the  other  books.  One  year 
from  that  time,  he  was  in  Philadelphia  at  night, 
and  a  similar  scene  occurred.  When  he  opened 
this  second  package,  he  found  the  other  vol- 
une  ot  the  Septuagint.  Surprised  with  the 
singular  fact  he  commenced  reading  the  Greek 
version  ot  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  so 
struck  with  its  superiority  to  the  common  ver¬ 
sion.  that  be  determined  at  once  to  occupy  his 
leisure  hours  in  making  a  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  was  spared  to  accomplish  It,  and  his 
translation  is  justly  regarded  as  one  ot  sound 
merit.  Dr.  Home,  in  his  great  work  entitled 
“An  Introduction  to  a  Critical  Study  of  the 


Bible,’'  speaks  in  not  only  high  terms  of  the 
general  merit  of  the  work,  but  of  Thomson’s 
decided  improvements,  especially  in  rendering 
some  of  the  Greek  prepositions.  He  died  six 
teen  years  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
and  was  universally  beloved.  His  death  was 
as  calm  and  heroic  as  his  life  had  been  honora¬ 
ble,  faithful,  and  praiseworthy.  His  integrity 
was  unbending,  and  it  was  as  universally  known 
and  appreciated  as  that  of  Aristides.  •  •  * 
And  what  rational  mortal,  in  contemplating 
the  lives  of  these  two  American  revolutionary 
writers,  would  hesitate  in  his  choice  of  these 
characters?  Independently  of  all  the  elevat¬ 
ing  and  ennobling  glories  of  Christian  morals, 
what  merely  good  man  would  not  say,  let  my 
life  run  to  its  end  like  Charles  Thomson’s,  but 
save  me  from  that  of  Paine’s  y  •  •  • 

We  have  careftilly  surveyed  the  whole  ground 
of  infidelity,  from  the  days  of  the  learned 
Philo,  through  all  the  grades  of  such  men  as 
Tindall,  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  the  rest 
of  the  philosophers,  and  we  feel  free  to  say 
tnat  the  mind  which  rejects  Christianity  on  its 
evidences,  is  bound  to  be  an  unbeliever  in  every 
history  that  has  been  written.  There  is  not  an 
event  of  American  colonization,  not  a  particle 
of  the  American  Revolution,  not  a  phase  in 
the  career  of  Washington  that  is  more  clearly 
established  than  the  facts  of  Christianity.  We 
can  as  clearly  prove  the  birth,  life,  and  acts  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  career  of  his  Apostles,  as 
any  man  can  prove  the  career  of  Hannibal,  oi 
Scipio  Africanus,  or  of  Washington.  No  one 
of  Tom  Paine’s  disciples,  who  paraded  the 
streets  of  Louisville  on  Monday  last,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  doubts  that  Julius  Cssarwas  assassinated 
while  he  was  Imperator  of  Rome.  But  the 
witnesses  to  the  facta  on  which  Christianity 
stands  were  companions  of  its  founder,  and 
eye-witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  testify. 
There  was  a  time  when  their  testimony  had  a 
beginning,  a  time  when  their  books  first  saw  the 
light,  and  then  there  were  persons  who  could 
have  exposed  their  frauds  if  any  had  existed 
These  witnesses  met  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
and  the  opposing  works  of  their  enemies  have 
come  down  the  stream  of  centuries  with  the 
works  of  the  Evangelists,  but  these  opponents 
do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  facts.  Philo,  the 
Jew,  docs  not  deny  a  fact  mentioned  in  these 
books,  yet  he  was  as  bitter  an  opponent  of  them 
as  Tom  Paine  himself. 

Let  ns  return  to  the  assassination  of  Julius 
Csesar.  These  Turners  believe  that  historic 
fact  without  hesitation.  Yet  there  is  not  a  con¬ 
temporaneous  witness  who  records  the  fact. 
The  first  relator  of  the  circumstance  was  not 
bom  until  sixty  years  after  the  occurrence. 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  man  in  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  greatness  of  his  age.  He  had  become 
the  head  of  the  State,  and  was  backed  by  its 
military  power.  The  leading  men  among  those 
who  are  said  to  have  compassed  his  death  were 
men  who  had  received  gifts  from  him.  Some 
of  them  owed  their  lives  to  his  clemency,  nearly 
all  of  them  their  wealth  and  position.  Are 
there  not  elements  enough  of  the  unnatural  to 
throw  a  doubt  over  the  statement  that  sixty 
such  men  united  together  to  assassinate  a  man 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  and  from  whose 
powerful  friendship  they  might  reasonabiy  ex*- 
pcct  security  cl  present  gains  and  additional 
assistance  tor  the  future  ?  It  would  require  an 


immense  stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  any  one  of  the  party  struck  one 
blow  for  freedom.  And  then  another  weak  link 
in  the  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  writer  who  records  these  transactions  was 
not  born  until  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Caesar.  Yet  who  doubts  this  portion  of  human 
history  T 

Alas  for  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mindl 
Men  can  be  infused  with  the  wildest  fables,  and 
induced  to  reject  the  plainest  matters  of  truth. 
But  what  must  be  the  state  of  that  heart  and  of 
that  mind  that  has  no  past  with  its  clustering 
fruits,  no  future  with  its  bright,  glowing,  and 
ennobling  hopes?  He  who  has  capacity  to 
weigh  facts  in  the  scale  of  evidence,  who  does 
not  find  from  the  most  rigorous  investigations 
that  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  God  to  man, 
that  its  histories  are  records  of  actual  occur¬ 
rences,  its  teachings  the  inspirations  of  Heaven, 
its  predictions  the  breath  of  eternal  wisdom 
wafted  into  the  atmosphere  of  time,  and  its 
whole  contexts,  in  all  its  parts  and  relations, 
a  living  truth,  can  believe  nothing  whatever 
that  lies  in  the  past  beyond  the  shadow  of  his 
own  generation.  Such  a  man  has  no  past,  and 
can  have  no  vision  for  the  future.  Upon  that 
narrow  isthmus  of  time,  the  present,  he  stands, 
and  even  that  present  is  bounded  by  his  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings.  To  him  all  other  things 
are  vain  alike.  To  him  Eden  presents  no  bow¬ 
ers  ;  the  choral  anthem  of  the  angels  on  the 
morning  of  creation  utters  no  music  for  him ; 
Egypt  was  no  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences, 
Canaan  no  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ; 
to  him,  Assyria  and  Persia  utter  no  sound ; 
Greece  is  voiceless  in  her  poetry,  her  history, 
ner  philosophy,  and  her  arts ;  Marathon  breathes 
no  morning  call  to  the  battles  of  freedom.  All, 
all  is  one  vast,  dreary  blank. 

But  if  for  a  moment  this  mind,  thus  "  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,”  shall  forget  its  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  assume  the  power  of  reasoning,  what 
happens  to  it  ?  Let  it  survey  and  believe  the 
progress  of  the  human  family.  And  what  was 
all  that  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  civilization  accomplished  compared  to 
that  which  originated  in  the  most  uncouth  por¬ 
tions  of  Judea  ?  It  is  possible  that  even  a  Tur¬ 
ner  might  summon  faith  enough  to  belive  that 
Socrates  was  the  author  of  his  own  philosophy ; 
he  may  believe  that  Plato^  and  Zenophon  did 
no  injustice  to  their  master’s  system ;  but  if 
Socrates  attained  a  height  in  human  intelli¬ 
gence  so  far  beyond  all  his  predecessors  that 
he  was  considered  at  the  apex  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  let  the  skeptic  on  the  subject  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  tell,  if  he  can,  how  that  Nazarene  and 
those  Galilee  fishermen,  became  the  promulgers 
of  a  doctrine  as  infinitely  beyond  the  utmost 
attainments  of  Socrates  in  all  that  belongs  to 
mere  humanity  as  Socrates  was  above  the  phi¬ 
losophers  of  the  fogs  of  Boeotia?  And  if  Jei-us 
Christ  was  not  precisely  what  he  claimed  to  be, 
“  the  idea  of  God,  made  visible  by  a  word,”  if 
the  companions  who  walked  the  earth  with  him 
are  not  the  most  truthful  of  men,  they  were  at 
once  bars  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  fools 
of  the  utmost  folly  ;  for  they  adopted  and  pro¬ 
claimed  their  statements  in  view  of  certain  per¬ 
sonal  ruin.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  know  that  he  was  rushing  upon  sure 
destruction.  Where  is  the  conceivable  motive 
lor  these  things  that  is  not  more  a  monstrosity 
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than  any  one  can  show  the  simple  truth  to  be. 
But  towering  above  all  other  things  is  one  con- 
spicuons  object  which  rises  superior  to  all  the 
headland  of  unbelief.  In  what  infidelity  calls 
its  rranon  it  utters  this  startling  miracle  in 
human  affairs — that  the  vilest  impostors,  the 
most  thorough  charlatans,  the  most  debased 
wretches  that  ever  were  steeped  in  folly,  devis¬ 
ed,  proclaimed,  and  labored  with  incessant  toils, 
under  constant  strifes,  sorrows,  sufferings  and 
perils  to  establish  not  only  the  purest  system 
of  morals,  the  most  perfect  means  for  human 
development,  and  the  surest  methods  for  hap¬ 
piness.  even  in  this  world,  that  had  ever  been 
uttered,  but  upon  which  the  myriads  of  blazing 
intellects  that  have  adorned  every  age  of  the 
past  eighteen  hundred  years  have  not  even  pro¬ 
posed  an  improvement.  He  who  can  believe 
that  such  a  system  of  morals  had  such  an  origin 
and  support,  ought  not  to  distrust  his  capacity 
for  belief,  for  his  powers  are  far  beyond  any 
exercised  by  a  Christian  in  believing  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

There  arc  forms  of  testimony  that  may  grow 
weak  by  lapse  of  years  ;  but  increasing  time 
adds  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  internal 
evidences  to  which  we  refer.  Skeptic,  if  you 
boast  the  power  of  reason,  the  force  of  mind, 
show  your  claims  by  looking  narrowly  into 
these  things.  You  stand  where  the  stream  may 
be  muddy  and  you  reason  that  the  fountain 
must  be  impure ;  but  trace  the  stream  to  its 
fountain  head,  and,  by  no  other  lights  than 
such  as  you  trace  and  prove  any  other  historic 
event,  you  shall  find  superabundant  facts  ga¬ 
thering  around  this  school  of  power,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar, 
and  has  commanded  the  worM  ever  since. — 
From  the  obscure  and  uncouth  province  of  Gal¬ 
ilee  went  forth  the  voice  which,  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  the  power  of  the  Caesars,  sapped  the 
foundations  of  the  Pagan  religion  that  seemed 
to  be  more  firmly  rooted  than  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  itself,  triumphed  over  the  power  of  the 
empire  itself,  rolled  its  stream  of  light  into  all 
the  institutions  of  men,  and  has  influenced  the 
civilized  earth  ever  since  Peter  opened  the 
doors  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  If  the  world  could 
now  have  blotted  from  its  history  all  that  the 
Galilean  proclamation  had  impressed  upon  the 
paths  of  Its  progress,  thickness  of  night  would 
be  found  resting  upon  the  race,  anight  through 
which  no  light  could  penetrate. 

We  cannot  believe  that  men  can  be  found, 
even  in  the  small  number  that  made  up  that 
little  procession  of  last  Monday,  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  any  such  examination  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  as  they  would  undertake  in  a 
contested  will  case  in  which  they  might  think 
themselves  interested.  We  implore  them,  if 
they  wi^  to  find  that  happiness  which  has 
blessed  the  human  race,  that  power  which  alone 
can  enfranchise  the  soul  and  give  the  mind  its 
vast  play  of  faculties,  to  lay  Tom  Paine’s  “Age 
of  Reason”  on  the  shelf,  at  least  until  they 
have  used  shme  of  their  own  reason. 

Under  the  enlightening  and  harmonizing 
powers  of  revealed  religion  the  fathers  of  the 
American  Republic  made  all  the  perfections 
that  lielong  to  this  asylum  for  the  oppressed. 
All  the  bright  intelligences  which  built  this 
fabric  of  freedom  were  believers  in  the  evi¬ 
dences  and  power  of  Christianity,  and  embark¬ 
ed  its  future  fortunes  securely  upon  the  faith 
that  as  long  as  the  vitalities  of  Christianity 
were  in  the  life-blood  of  this  Government,  the 
perpetuity  of  our  republicanism  would  be  safe. 
We  entreat  these  Tamers  to  look  into  these 
things  before  they  get  np  another  public  de¬ 
monstration  for  such  a  ^stem  as  that  which 
naturally  springs  from  Tom  Paine’s  Age  of 
Reason. 


termined  to  sink  or  swim  with  their  country.” 
Mr.  Jay  was  married  in  1774,  to  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Livingston,  Esq.,  subsequently 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first 
Congress,  and,  when  he  took  his  seat,  was  the 
youngest  member  on  the  floor  of  that  house. 
Yet  such  were  the  gravity  of  his  manner,  the 
profoundness  of  his  knowledge,  and  ripeness 
of  his  judgment,  that  he  was  appointed  to  some 
of  the  most  important  committees  of  that  au- 
gnst  body.  He  wrote  that  “Address  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain,”  which  the  gifted 
Jefferson  pronounced  to  be  “  the  production  of 
the  finest  pen  in  America,”  and  this  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  author.  He  wrote  several 
other  addresses  adopted  by  Congress,  all  of 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  true  genius,  burning 
patriotism,  and  great  comprehensiveness.  They 
are  as  elegant  as  they  are  methodical  and  pro¬ 
found. 

In  1777,  New  York  having  adopted  a  consti¬ 
tution  under  the  new  order  of  things,  Mr.  Jay 
wEui  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Between  his  resignation  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  1774  and  this  appointment,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  and  actively  employed  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  public  duties,  and  rendered  very  essen¬ 
tial  aid  to  his  country.  This  was  by  far  the 
gloomiest  period  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
and,  while  many  trembled,  and  thousands  faint¬ 
ed,  he  was  one  of  that  immortal  band  of  heroes 
who  never  faltered,  never  despaired.  Glory  to 
those  hearts  of  oak  who  bore  the  ark  of  our 
liberties  fearlessly,  steadily,  safelt  through  the 
terrible  storms  of  that  unequalled  Bevolutionl 


JOH  jr  JAY. 

PiEBRE  Jat,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  was  one  of  those  per¬ 
secuted  Huguenots  who  were  driven  from 
France  by  the  cruel  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  He  fled  to  England.  His  son,  Augus¬ 
tus,  barely  escaping  with  his  life,  came  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  settled  in  New  York.  Here  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  lived  in  prosperity  until  1751,  when 
he  died,  leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
This  sou,  named  Peter,  was  the  father  of  John 
He  was  a  merchant  of  great  respectability  in 
New  Y ork,  and,  having  acquired  a  large  fortune, 
retired  to  an  estate  on  Long  Island. 

J ohn  J ay,  the  eighth  child  of  Peter,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  December  12,  1745. 
He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  1764, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and,  in 
17 68,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  with  the  most 
brilliant  prospects.  A  contemporary  thus  speaks 
of  him :  “  His  talents  and  virtues  gave  at  that 
period  pleasing  indications  of  future  eminence. 
He  was  remarkable  for  strong  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers,  comprehensive  views,  indefatigable  appli¬ 
cation,  and  uncommon  firmness  of  mind.” 

Mr.  Jay  would  doubtless  have  risen  to  great 
eminence  in  his  profession  had  he  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  pursue  it ;  but  the  political  horizon  was 
already  lowering  and  threatening,  and  he  conld 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  great  straggle  for  hu¬ 
man  freedom  which  had  even  then  commenced. 
He  joined  the  noble  brotherhood  who  leagued 
for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny,  and  stood  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  with  Jefierson,  the  Adamses, 
Henry,  Hamilton,  and  the  whole  host  of  patri¬ 
ots  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  “  de- 
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On  the  ‘  special  occasion”  of  the  controversy 
between  New  York  and  Vermont,  Mr.  Jay  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  De¬ 
cember,  1778,  and  was  immediately  called  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations.  He  resigned 
this  ofBce  in  September,  1779,  having  received 
the  appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Spain,  on  which  mission  he  sailed  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  In  1782,  he  was  appointed 
“  coBimissioner  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Eng¬ 
land,”  in  company  with  Dr.  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Laurent.  In  all  these  duties — 
most  of  which  were  delicate  and  difficult,  and 
many  of  which  were  exceedingly  vexatious  and 
annoying — Mr.  Jay  showed  himself  equal  to  his 
task,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit 
and  patriotism.  It  was  mainly  owing  to.  his 
firmness  that  the  recognition  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States  was  extorted  from 
Great  Britain.  His  health  having  become  im¬ 
paired,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  after 
spending  some  time  at  the  watering-places  in 
England,  and  in  the  refined  society  of  Paris,  he 
returned  home  in  May,  1784,  when  his  services 
were  immediately  required  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  office  he 
labored  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  when  President  Washington  asked  him  to 
select  any  office  he  might  desire.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  solicited  and  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  Great  Britain,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  which  he  effected  with  great  skill 
and  fidelity  to  his  country.  On  his  return,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  York,  which  of¬ 
fice  he  felt  bound  to  accept,  and  accordingly 
resigned  that  of  Chief  Justice.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  1801,  when  he  retired  to 
private  life,  firmly  resisting  all  overtures  from 
Congress  and  his  friends.  He  died  in  May, 
1829. — 111.  Amer.  Biog, 


1,K  VERRIEK  AND  THE  NEW  PI.ANET 
MXFTnMX . 

This  young  Frenchman  has  been  raised  within 
the  last  ten  years  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  the  very  pinnacle  of  Fame’s  Temple,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  contributions  towards  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  new  planet  Neptune.  He  has 
been  overwhelmed  literally  with  honors  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sovereigns  and  academies  of 
Europe.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  exam¬ 
ine  briefiy  his  title  to  his  position. 

The  discovery  of  Neptune  resulted  from  the 
study  of  the  motions  of  Uranus.  The  tables  of 
this  planet  at  present  employed  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  its  apparent  positions  were  composed 
by  M.  Bonvard,  of  Paris,  and  published  in  the 
year  1821.  In  the  formation  of  these  tables 
M.  Bonvard  wished  to  combine  the  ancient  ob¬ 
servations  of  Flamtteed,  Le  Monnier,  etc.,  with 
the  whole  series  between  1781  and  1820,  and 
thus  produce  the  means  of  predicting  the  fu¬ 
ture  places  of  the  planet  from  a  study  of  its 
motion  through  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  But  in  the  course  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  an  unexpected  difficulty  was  encoun¬ 
tered.  He  found  it  imposmble  to  represent  the 
whole  of  the  observations,  ancient  and  modem, 
by  one  elliptic  orlut,  even  after  a  consideration 
of  the  disturbances  due  to  the  action  of  Jupi 
ter  and  Saturn,  ns  indicated  by  the  formulae  of 
Laplace.  At  the  time  there  appeared  to  be  no 


satisfactory  explanation  of  this  discrepancy, 
and  the  able  astronomer  preferred  abandoning 
altogether  the  old  observations  and  founding 
his  tables  on  the  positions  from  1781  and  1820, 
which  could  be  fairly  reconciled  with  an  ellip¬ 
tic  orbit,  with  proper  allowance  for  the  per¬ 
turbations  produced  by  known  planets.  This 
curions  anomaly  excited  no  further  remark 
among  mathematicians  for  some  few  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  tables  ;  but  in  the  year 
1228,  the  Cambridge  observations  of  Uranus 
showed  a  very  sensible  difference  between  the 
planet’s  trae  places  and  those  calculated  from 
theory.  The  circumstance  had  evidently  at¬ 
tracted  Bonvard ’s  attention ;  for  in  a  letter 
written  in  November,  1834,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Hussey  to  Mr.  Airy,  then  Plumian  Professor  at 
Cambridge,  it  is  stated  that  the  French  astron¬ 
omer  had  been  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
an  exterior  planet,  to  Uranus,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  discordancies — an  idea  which  had 
occurred  to  Dr.  Hussey  himself. 

Early  in  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Adams,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  commenced  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  theory  of  Uranus ;  and,  after 
satisfying  himself  that  the  errors  of  M.  Bon- 
vard’s  tables  could  be  ascribed  neither  to  over¬ 
sight  in  calculations,  nor  to  corrections  re¬ 
quired  by  the  pure  elliptic  elements  of  the 
planet’s  orbit,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
probable  effect  of  a  more  distant  planet,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  approximate  solution 
of  the  inverse  problem  of  preturbations,  in 
which  certain  observed  disturbances  are  given 
to  find  the  positions  and  path  of  the  body  pro¬ 
ducing  them.  In  this  first  solution  Mr.  Adams 
assumed  that  the  unseen  planet  moved  round 
the  Sun  in  a  circular  orbit  at  twice  the  mean 
distance  of  Uranus ;  and  his  results  were  so 
satisfactory  as  to  induce  him  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  again,  starting  from  more  complete 
data,  and  working  out  the  problem  without  any 
hypothesis  respecting  the  form  of  the  orbit. — 
An  application  was  made  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  (Mr.  Airy,)  through  Professor  Challis, 
for  some  quantities  fumidied  by  the  Greenwich 
observations  of  Uranus,  and  in  reply  the  whole 
helioeentrie  errors  in  latitude  and  longitude, 
between  1754  and  1830,  were  placed  at  Mr. 
Adam’s  service.  From  these  data,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  observations  of  Flamsteed,  he  started 
afresh,  and  in  October,  1845,  communicated  to 
Mr.  Airy  the  result  of  his  second  and  more 
complete  investigation.  He  remarked  that  the 
observed  irregularities  in  the  motions,  Uranus 
might  be  explained  by  supposing  the  existence 
of  a  more  distant  planet,  the  mass  and  orbit  of 
which  he  estimated.  The  Astronomer  Royal 
replied  to  his  communication  on  November  5th, 
1845,  observing  that  his  estimate  was  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  farther  inquiring  whether  the 
assumed  perturbation  would  explain  the  error 
in  the  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  Sun,  which 
had  become  very  considerable,  and  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  1836.  From  some 
accidental  cause  no  immediate  answer  to  this 
query  was  sent ;  but  Mr.  Airy  states  that,  had 
he  received  an  affirmative  reply,  he  should  at 
once  have  exerted  all  the  infiuence  he  might 
possess  to  procure  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Adam’s  theory.  As  it  happened,  it  was  not 
printed  until  a  twelve-month  after  this  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  LeYerrier  turned  his 
attention  to  the  anomalous  movements  of  Urv 


nus,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  researches 
already  commenced  by  Mr.  Adams.  In  the 
Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Institute  of  Paris,  for 
November  10, 1845,  appeared  a  memoir  by  him 
upon  the  theory  of  Uranus,  as  regards  the  per¬ 
turbations  produced  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
He  determined  the  precise  effects  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  action  of  each  of  these  bodies  ;  and, 
after  carefully  comparing  his  new  theory  with 
the  observations,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  he 
announced,  as  the  principal  result  of  his  inves¬ 
tigation,  that  the  anomalies  in  the  motion  of 
Uranus  could  not  be  explained  on  the  principles 
of  gravitation  without  admitting  the  existence 
of  some  extraneous  influence.  Such  extraneous 
influence  was,  he  satisfied  himself,  that  of  a  new 
planet,  of  a  certain  mass,  situated  in  an  orbit 
of  Uranus.  The  calculations  of  Le  Verrier 
were  given  more  fully  in  two  subsequent  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Comtes  Rendus,  those  for  the  Ist  of 
June  and  the  31st  of  August,  1846 ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  of  September  following.  Dr. 
Galle,  one  of  the  astronomers  of  the  Royal  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  Berlin,  having  received  a  request 
from  Le  Verrier  to  direct  his  telesccpe  to  a 
specified  point  of  the  heavens,  discovered  the 
new  planet. 

We  offer  here  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
the  credit  which  is  due  Mr.  Adams  for  his  ci¬ 
phering  after  the  discovery  thus  brought  about 
through  Le  Verrier,  Arago,  the  countryman, 
and  in  some  sense  the  foster-father  of  Le  Ver- 
ries,  says,  touching  the  same : — 

“Mr.  Adams  has  no  right  to  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet,  not 
even  to  the  extent  of  the  slightest  allusion.” 

It  is  true  he  did  not,  to  employ  a  phrase  not 
over-polished,  but  the  best  possible  to  express 
our  meaning,  hit  right  in  the  nose  with  the  real 
visible  planet  itself ;  nevertheless,  if  there  was 
an  award  of  merit  to  be  made  at  all  on  account 
of  its  discovery,  it  was  for  that,  and  nothing 
besides,  which  Mr.  Adams  accomplished.  His 
particular  misfortune  seems  to  have  been  that 
his  advisers  met  the  announcement  of  his  efforts 
with  doubts  of  their  success,  so  that  he  did  not 
enter  into  them  with  the  zeal  and  promptitude 
of  Le  Verrier,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  not 
only  encouraged,  but  directed  in  his  by  Arago. 
This  political  savan  we  might  bring  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  against  the  very  cause  which  he  has  quib¬ 
bled  to  make  good  ;  for,  if  “  Mr.  Adams  has  no 
right  to  figure,”  then  Le  Verrier  has  none  other 
than  this,  that  he  sent  his  ciphering  to  the 
printer,  and  wrote '  to  Dr.  Galle  asking  him 
to  look  through  his  spy- glass  at  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sky.  But  we  choose  to  try  him 
upon  his  own  merits  rather  than  upon  the 
ground  of  mere  partisan  opinion. 

Then,  first,  Le  Verrier  had  nothing  to  do 
with  originating  the  idea  that  the  perturbations 
of  Uranus  were  caused  by  a  planet  yet  undis¬ 
covered,  since  the  same  had  been  the  common 
property  of  astronomers  for  many  years.  It 
was  even  not  from  any  thought  of  his  own,  but 
“  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Arago,”  that  he 
set  himself  about  computing  the  place  of  such 
suspected  planet.  He  is  entitled  to  no  credit 
for  deciding  the  planet  to  be  without  the  orbit 
of  Uranus  instead  of  within  it,  or  within  that 
of  Saturn ;  for  any  «chool-boy  mathematician 
would  decide  the  same  almost  by  intuition. 
He  depended  upon  “  Bode’s  Law  of  Planetary 
Distances”  for  an  orbit  for  his  planet,  and  mea- 
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sored  the  planet’s  mass  hj  its  effects  noted  al¬ 
ready  upon  Uranus,  just  as  he  would  have  done 
if  the  planet  had  been  visible,  and  just  as  the 
masses  of  all  the  known  planets  have  been 
measured  by  their  effects  upon  each  other  and 
upon  other  bodies  passing  in  their  vicinity.  So 
the  whole  foundation  of  his  claim  to  having 
dune  a  thing  not  done  before  consists  in  this : 
that  he  calculated  at  what  point  of  its  orbit 
the  concealed  body  must  be  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  Uranus’s  perturbation  ob¬ 
served  at  the  time.  And  herein,  even,  is  shown 
no  especially  sublime  flight  of  the  imagination 
and  no  very  great  feat  in  flgures.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  at  once  that  the  body  must  be  somewhere 
in  that  half  of  its  orbit  lying  upon  the  same  side 
of  the  Sun  with  Uranus,  else  it  could  not  dis¬ 
turb  that  planet’s  motion  at  all.  Also,  it  was 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Uranus  arrived 
within  the  body’s  influence  soon  after  1821,  as 
it  was  then  he  commenced  departing  from  his 
regular  line  of  revolution.  In  flve  years  from 
that  time  the  discordance  between  his  observed 
and  computed  place  became  noticeable  ;  in  ten 
years  the  error  had  amounted  to  half  a  minute 
of  space ;  and,  in  1846,  the  error  exceeded  two 
minutes ;  thus  giving  a  ratio  of  his  departure, 
which  ratio  could  not  but  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  cause  of  the  departure.  Neptune  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Galle  within  one  degree  of 
his  place,  as  calculated  by  Le  Verrier.  Now, 
although  a  degree  in  Neptune’s  orbit  is  equal 
to  nearly  fifty  million  miles,  we  are  willing  to 
allow  that  Le  Verrier,  in  coming  thus  closely 
to  his  object  out  of  tight,  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  very  accurate  reckoner  by  rule,  but 
nothing  beyond.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
real  distance  of  Neptune  from  the  Sun  is  not 
so  great  by  six  hundred  miies  as  that  computed 
by  Le  Verrier.  G.  W.  Evelkth. 

— JVdtional  Intelligencer. 
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Ai:<EXA.IirDER  HABin.TO!r. 

Alexander  Hahilton  wm  born  in  the  island 
of  Nevis,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1757.  He  was  of  Scotch 
blood  on  the  paternal,  and  of  Gallic  on  the 
maternal  side.  He  lost  his  mother  when  a  child, 
and  his  education  was  intrusted  to  a  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman,  by  the  name  of  Knox,  of  the 
island  of  St.  Croix.  At  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  was  placed  in  the  counting  room  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  that  island,  where  his  talents  and  am¬ 
bition  soon  displayed  themselves.  The  follow¬ 
ing  prophecy  of  the  future  man  is  from  a  letter 
written  to  a  fellow-clerk  before  he  was  thirteen, 
"  I  contemn  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk 
to  which  my  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would 
willingly  risk  my  life,  though  not  my  character, 
to  exalt  my  station ;  I  mean,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  futurity.” 

In  1772,  Hamilton  came  to  New  York,  and 
at  the  close  of  1773,  entered  Columbia  College, 
where  he  made  “  extraordinary  diyplays  of  rich, 
ness  of  genius  and  energy  of'mind.”  It  was 
during  his  college  life  that  the  country  was 
roused  to  the  consideration  of  British  aggres¬ 
sion  and  American  independence.  He  took 
strong  and  decided  revolutionary  grounds, 
and  wrote  and  spoke  in  so  clear  and  forcible  a 
manner,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  wis¬ 
est  minds  engaged  in  that  controversy.  Dr. 
Cooper,  principal  of  the  college,  and  sevenff 
others  of  the  ablest  Tory  writers,  were  con¬ 


founded  by  “  the  profound  principles,  able 
reasoning,  and  sound  policy  ”  of  his  essays, 
and  would  not  believe  that  they  were  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  youth  of  seventeen.  He  also 
joined  a  volunteer  company  of  militia  while  in 
college,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  tactics  and  theory  of  war. 

In  1776,  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  company  of  artillery,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  1781,  he  was  in  constant,  active  ser¬ 
vice,  mostly  as  aid  to  the  commander-in-chief- 
In  that  capacity  he  won  the  admiration  and 
love  of  all  his  brother  officers,  and  became,  in 
Washington’s  own  words,  “his  principal  and 
most  confidential  aid.”  General  Washington 
intrusted  him  with  the  most  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  diplomatic  duties,  and  with  nearly  all  his 
important  correspondence.  He  rendered  most 
essential  aid,  by  his  advice  and  counsel,  in  re¬ 
storing  the  confidence  of  the  army,  and  im¬ 
proving  th?  currency.  Indeed,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  plan  which  was  adopted  by  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Washington,  which 
does  not  bear  the  mark  of  his  mighty  genius. 

In  1780,  he  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Mtqor  General  Schuyler,  and  devoted  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  law.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  soon  stood  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  bar.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  from 
the  arena  of  political  strife,  and  in  1782,  took 
his  seat  in  Congress,  where  his  genius  and 
sound  common  sense  were  speedily  felt,  and 
“  the  proceedings  of  Congress  immediately  as¬ 
sumed  a  new  and  more  vigorous  tone  and  cha¬ 
racter.”  He  retired  from  Congress  in  1783, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  York,  where  his  clear  mind  and  lucid  elo¬ 
quence  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  alL 

But  the  services  of  such  a  man  could  not  be 


well  spared  by  the  country  at  such  a  time.  In 
1786,  he  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  York,  and  was  chosen  by  that  body  one 
of  the  three  New  York  delegates  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Convention  recommended  by  Congress  to  be 
holden  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787.  His  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  member  of  that  angust  body  were 
exceedingly  valuable ;  and  when,  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  convention,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  the  people  for  their  adop¬ 
tion,  Hamilton,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jay 
and  Mr.  Madison,  commenced  and  completed 
that  series  of  essays,  composing  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Federalist,  as  profound  in  their 
logic  as  they  are  brilliant  in  execution  and  pa¬ 
triotic  in  spirit  Of  these  eighty-five  papers, 
Mr.  Jay  wrote  flve,  Mr.  Madison  twenty,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  the  balance. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  called  by  Washington  to  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  department,  where  for 
five  years  he  exhibited  the  same  zeal  and  fitness 
for  office  that  had  always  marked  his  career. 

From  this  period  until  his  untimely  death, 
he  divided  his  time  between  the  duties  of  his 
profession  and  those  of  public  life,  awaking 
general  admiration  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  and  winning  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  by  his  many  amiable  virtues. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1804,  he  fell  in  mortal 
combat  by  the  hand  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  “  all 
America  and  Europe  moomed  his  untimely 
fate.” 

N  - »■>■.♦...< - , 

Taims  would  jou  teach,  or  aave  a  ninUng  landf 

All  fear,  none  aid  yon,  and  few  nndentanid. 

All  feme  is  foreisn,  bnt  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart ; 

One  self  apprOTins  hour  whole  years  ontweisha 

Of  stupid  staiers,  and  of  loud  hniiaa  ; 

And  more  tme  joy  Maroellus  exiled  feels, 

Tbaa  Cwiar  wiu  a  lenate  at  his  heels. 
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HAMILTON  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

[Tbi  fullowinj'  able  and  well  written  article  embodies 
in  a  small  space,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  history,  of  the  origin,  formation,  and  adoption  of  Vte 
Comiitution  of  ike  CniUd  Staia.  We  find  it  in  the  A'd- 
(tonal  InUUigencer,  where  it  appears  as  a  review  of  the 
recently  published  history  of  the  Constitution,  in  two 
volumes,  by  George  Tieknor  Curtis,  of  Boston.  The  nu¬ 
merous  historical  facts  collected  in  this  article  are  valu¬ 
able  (or  reference,  will  be  instructive  to  the  young,  and 
refreshing  to  the  memory  of  the  old  and  well-read.] 

The  Conetitational  History  of  our  country 
has  not  before  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  treatise.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  an  author  has  been  found  so  capable  to  do 
full  justice  to  it ;  for  that  the  present  work  will 
take  its  rank  among  the  received  text-books  of 
our  political  literature  will  be  questioned  by  no 
one  who  has  given  it  a  careful  perusal. 

The  only  objection  which  we  have  heard  al¬ 
leged  against  Mr.  Curtis’s  performance  of  this 
difficult  task  is  founded  upon  the  prominence  ' 
which  he  assigns  to  Alexander  Hamilton  among 
the  framers  of  our  civil  polity.  He  has  deemed 
it  just  to  give  to  this  great  man  a  precedence 
over  even  Mr.  Madison,  commonly  called  the 
“Father  of  the  Constitution,”  and  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  that  “  as  a  statesman”  Hamilton 
“  towered  above  all  his  compeers,  even  in  that 
assembly  of  great  men”  who  gave  to  us  the 
Magna  Charta  of  American  freedom.  As  it 
seems  to  us  that  those  who  make  such  objection 
have  either  failed  to  follow  or  have  misappre¬ 
hended  the  argumentation  of  Mr.  Curtis,  we 
have  determined,  in  a  general  way,  to  repro¬ 
duce  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts  and  consid¬ 
erations  upon  which,  as  we  think,  the  justice  of 
his  appreciation  of  Hamilton’s  place  in  our 
constitutional  history  may  be  not  only  vin¬ 
dicated,  but  placed  beyond  all  room  for  dispu¬ 
tation. 

Previous  to  our  revolutionary  era  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colonies  were  bound  together  by  no  tie 
stronger  than  that  of  a  common  tongue,  and. 
in  the  main,  of  a  common  lineage.  As  politi¬ 
cal  communities  they  were  each  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  other,  nor  was  there  any  re¬ 
cognition  of  a  national  organization  as  a  thing 
either  in  esse  or  in  posse.  The  only  plan  of 
union  which  antedates  that  realized  by  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  Revolution  was  one  digested  by 
Dr.  Franklin  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  gen¬ 
eral  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  and 
for  the  further  purpose  of  concerting  measures 
of  mutual  protection  against  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  North  and  West.  This  plan,  as  is 
well  known,  proved  abortive,  having  been  re¬ 
jected  alike  by  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Board  of  Trade,  though  the  dififerent  retb- 
sons  for  which  it  was  severally  rejected  afford  a 
most  instructive  evidence  of  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  which  reached  its  maturity  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776.  The  plan  of  Franklin,  proposed 
in  1754,  failed  in  America,  because  it  savored 
too  much  of  prerogative  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  colonies;  the  English  Board  did  not  even 
deign  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  King 
because  it  was  considered  too  demoeratie. 

But  when,  iu  addition  to  a  common  tongue 
and  ancestry,  the  several  colonies  had  common 
grievances  which  could  be  redressed  only  by 
their  joint  cooperation,  the  work  of  union  be¬ 
came  at  once  necessary  and  comparatively 
easy  :  necessary  by  reason  of  their  actual  sepa¬ 
ration  as  political  communities,  and  easy  hy 


reason  of  their  substantial  unity  as  men  who 
“  inherited  the  blood  and  spoke  the  language 
of  the  people  of  England.”  Hence  it  was  left 
to  the  emergencies  of  the  period  immediately 
anterior  to  the  Revolution  to  inaugurate  a  Co¬ 
lonial  Confederation,  which  found  its  earliest 
embodiment  in  a  general  Congress  of  “  Dele¬ 
gates  appointed  by  the  good  people  of  these 
Colonies,”  and  which  assembled  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  to  consider 
upon  the  invaded  rights  of  the  colonists  and 
their  franchises  as  British  subjects.  On  the 
loth  of  May,  1775,  a  new  Continental  Congress 
met  at  the  same  place,  and  as  the  march  of 
events  had  meanwhile  precipitated  actual  hos¬ 
tilities  between  the  people  and  the  royal  forces, 
the  Congress  proceeded  to  recommend  the  seve¬ 
ral  colonies  to  erect  themselves  into  separate 
governments,  independent  of  any  allegiance  to 
the  crown,  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Curtis  justly  observes, 

I  of  great  importance  in  the  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country ;  “  for  it  shows  that  no 
colony,  acting  separately  for  itself,  dissolved 
its  own  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  but 
that  this  allegiance  was  dissolved  by  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  of  the  people  of  all  the  colo¬ 
nies,  acting  through  their  general  agent,  the 
Congress,  and  not  only  declaring  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  suppressed, 
but  recommending  that  each  colony  should 
supplant  that  authority  by  a  local  government, 
to  be  framed  by  and  for  the  people  of  the  colony 
itself.”  We  see  in  such  a  procedure  the  incipi¬ 
ent  germ  of  a  national  union  in  combination 
with  the  recognition  of  States  rights. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  Congress 
took  the  final  step  in  these  advancing  stages  of 
our  early  constitutional  history ;  for  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  not  only  dissolved  our 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  but,  as  the  en¬ 
acting  clause  of  that  instrument  purports, 
erected  the  late  colonies  into  the  “  United 
States  of  America.”  This  Declaration  was  the 
lion’s  skin  upon  which  the  infant  Hercules  of 
American  nationality  was  bom,  and  since  that 
period  we  have  occupied  a  distinct  name  and 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  another  committee  was  directed  to 
“digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be  en¬ 
tered  into  between  these  colonies.  A  draught 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  submitted 
to  Congress  on  the  twelfth  of  J  uly  following, 
which,  after  debate,  was  recommitted,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  December,  in  the 
year  1777,  that  the  articles  were  printed  for 
the  use  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures. 

The  last  clause  in  this  State  paper  directed 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  several  States,  and,  if  ratified  by 
them,  they  were  advised  to  instmet  their  dele¬ 
gates  in  Congress  to  sign  the  instrument  on  be¬ 
half  of  their  respective  States.  On  the  ninth 
of  July,  1778,  the  ratification  took  place  on  the 
part  of  eight  States :  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  signed  on  the  twenty-first  of 
July ;  Georgia  on  the  twenty-fourth  ;  New 
Jersey  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  ;  Del¬ 
aware  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1779  ;  Maryland  on 
the  first  of  March,  1781.  So  that  it  was  not 
until  the  second  of  March,  1781,  that  Congress 


met  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  “  Confed¬ 
eration,”  for  the  first  of  March,  by  the  final  ac 
cession  of  Maryland,  witnessed  the  full  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  articles. 

The  cause  which  produced  this  delay  in  the 
acceptance  by  the  several  States  of  this  project 
of  a  national  confederacy  lie  at  the  very  roots 
of  our  subsequent  constitutional  history.  New 
Jersey  objected  to  it  in  what  Mr.  Curtis  justly 
entitles  “a  very  able  memorial”  laid  before 
Congress  in  1778.  In  this  “representation” 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  pointed  out  the 
npeessity  of  entrusting  to  Congress  “  the  sole 
and  exclusive  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.”  By 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  this  power  was 
vested  in  the  several  States,  the  exercise  of 
which,  as  New  Jersey  foresaw,  would  “  involve 
msmy  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  and  be 
attended  with  injustice  to  some  States  in  the 
Union  ”  This  protest  is  important,  not  only 
as  foreshadowing  a  great  idea  afterwards  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  Constitution,  but  the  topic  in 
question  was  also  destined  to  be  the  point  from 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Hamilton,  the  initia¬ 
tory  steps  were  taken  to  the  formation  of  our 
present  system  of  government.  As  it  was,  this 
proposition  of  New  Jersey  proved  to  be  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  political  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  that  time,  and  was  voted  down  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

But,  as  Mr.  Curtis  recites,  “  the  great  obsta¬ 
cle  to  the  adoption  of  the  Confederation,  and 
which  delayed  the  assent  of  several  of  the 
smaller  States  for  so  long  a  period,  was  the 
claim  of  some  of  the  larger  States  to  the  va¬ 
cant  lands  lying  within  what  they  considered 
their  rightful  boundaries.”  These  boundaries, 
according  to  the  charters  of  the  larger  States, 
ran  westward  “  to  the  South  Sea;”  and,  since 
each  State  became,  after  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  successor  to  the  Crown,  it  was  con¬ 
tended  by  the  great  States  that  they  would  be 
the  sole  proprietors  of  this  territory  in  the  event 
of  establishing  a  national  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  This  claim,  however,  “  was 
strenuously  resisted”  by  Rhode  Island,  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  who  insisted 
that  these  unoccupied  lands  ought  to  become 
the  property  of  the  whole  Union,  since,  if  Ame¬ 
rica  triumphed  in  her  struggle,  they  would 
have  been  won  “by  the  common  blood  and 
treasure  of  all  the  States.” 

Not  willing,  however,  to  obstruct  a  national 
league  rendered  indispensible  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  New  Jersey  was  the 
first  of  the  protesting  States  which  acceded  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation — a  step  which  she 
took  in  the  “  firm  belief  that  the  candor  and 
justice  of  the  several  States  would  in  due  time 
remove  the  inequality  of  which  she  com¬ 
plained.”  Her  example  was  not  lost  upon  the 
other  smaller  States ;  nor  was  her  “  generous 
trust,”  as  Mr.  Curtis  characterizes  it,  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  larger  States.  On  the  19th  of 
February,  1780,  New  York  ceded  her  public 
lands  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  final  acces¬ 
sion  of  Maryland  to  the  Union,  Virginia  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  New  York  and  surrendered 
her  magnificent  domain  to  the  general  Confed¬ 
eracy,  though  the  cession  was  not  finally  com¬ 
pleted  and  accepted  until  the  month  of  March, 
1784. 


MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 
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Do  not  these  noble  acta  of  confidence  on  the 
one  part,  and  of  generosity  on  the  other,  show 
that  the  men  who  ruled  the  councils  of  America 
at  this  time  were  the  worthy  coadjutors  of 
Washington  and  his  heroes  in  the  field!  If 
peace  hath  her  victories  as  well  as  war,  are  not 
the  civil  events  just  mentioned  as  precious  and 
glorious  as  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  York 
town  ?  Without  these  peaceful  victories  over 
sectional  jealousy  and  sectional  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  the  sword  of  a  Washington  would  have 
been  wielded  in  vain,  and  Yorktown  had  never 
witnessed  the  fiery  charge  of  the  chivalrous 
Hamilton,  nor  ended  our  eight  years’  contest 
with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  American 
policy  during  this  period  was  as  patriotic  as 
American  arms.  Let  not  the  mild  wisdom  of 
the  former  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  even  of 
the  latter. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  “  Confederation,”  nor 
indeed  is  this  essential  to  our  present  purpose. 
We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  quoting  the 
following  truthful  observations. 

“  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  further  development 
of  the  period  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  this  Confederation  down  to  the  calling  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  that 
what  I  have  called  the  great  office  of  the  Con- 
rederation,  in  our  political  system  was  indeed  a 
function  of  vast  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
the  American  people,  but  at  the  same  time  was 
one  that  was  necessarily  soon  fulfilled,  to  be 
followed  by  a  more  perfect  organization  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  wants  which  it  brought  in  its  tram. 
This  office  of  the  Confederation  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  people  of  the  American  States  the 
practicability  and  necessity  of  a  more  perfect 
union.  The  Confederation  showed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  seperate  communities  that  there 
were  certrun  great  purposes  of  civil  govern 
ment  which  they  could  not  discharge  by  their 
separate  means  :  that  independence  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  achieved 
by  any  one  of  them,  unassisted  by  all  the  rest ; 
that  no  one  of  them,  however  respectable  in 
population  or  resources,  could  be  received  and 
dealt  with  by  the  Governments  of  the  world  as  a 
nation  among  nations  ;  but  that  by  union 
among  themselves,  by  some  political  tie  which 
should  combine  all  their  resources  in  the  hands 
of  one  directing  power,  and  make  them,  in 
some  practical  sense,  one  people,  it  was  possi 
ble  for  them  to  achieve  their  independence  and 
take  a  place  among  the  nations.  The  Confede¬ 
ration  made  it  manifest  that  these  consequences 
could  be  secured.  It  did  not,  indeed,  answer 
all  the  purposes  or  accomplish  all  the  objects 
which  had  been  designed  or  hoped  from  it ;  it 
was  defective  as  a  means  ;  but  it  taught  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  end,  and  demonstrated  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reaching  that  end,  by  showing  that,  in 
some  form  and  for  some  purposes,  a  union  of 
the  States  was  both  possible  and  necessary.  It 
thus  made  the  permanent  idea  of  union  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  difibrent  States.  It  did 
more  than  this ;  it  created  a  larger  field  for 
statesmanship,  by  creating  larger  interests,  to 
be  managed  by  that  higher  order  of  men  who 
could  rise  above  local  concerns  and  sectional 
objects,  and  embrace  within  the  scope  of  their 
vision  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  conti¬ 
nent” 


Among  the  “  higher  order  of  men,”  Alexan 
der  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  show  himself 
bead  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries.* 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  found, 
after  peace  had  been  won,  inadequate  to  main 
tain  the  dignity  or  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
nation.  Its  radical  vice  had  been  early  indi¬ 
cated  by  New  Jersey,  in  a  paper  before  men 
tinned,  which  was  read  before  Congress,  June 
25th,  1778.  The  articles,  in  giving  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  the  power  of  contracting  debts,  and 
at  the  same  time  withholding  from  it  the  power 
of  paying  them  either  by  a  well  appointed 
system  of  imposts  or  direct  taxation,  had  in¬ 
flicted  an  incurable  weakness  on  the  body  poli¬ 
tic  This  Hamilton  perceived  even  before  the 
Confederation  was  completed.  In  a  letter 
written  in  the  year  1780.  and  addressed  to 
James  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  this  soldier-statesman  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  calling  a  convention  of  the  States,  and 
suggested  an  outline  of  such  a  Constitution  as 
he  deemed  alone  adequate  to  the  emergencies  of 
our  political  situation  at  that  period.  An  ab¬ 
stract  of  this  letter,  as  given  by  Mr.  Curtis,  will 
establish  the  preeminent  sagacity  and  con^ 
structive  genius  of  Hamilton  beyond  all  invid¬ 
ious  comparison,  if  among  compeers  so  illustri¬ 
ous  any  comparison  should  be  deemed  invidi¬ 
ous  where  there  is  so  much  to  admire  iu  all. 
We  quote  from  Mr.  Curtis,  — 

“  He  suggested,”  in  this  letter  to  Duane, 
“  that  a  complete  sovereignty  should  be  vested 
in  Congress,  except  as  to  that  part  of  internal 
police  which  relates  to  the  rights  of  property 
and  life  among  individuals,  and  to  raising 
money  by  internal  taxes,  which  he  admitted 
should  be  regulated  by  the  State  Legislatures. 
But  in  all  that  relates  to  war,  peace,  trade,  and 
finance,  he  maintained  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Congress  should  be  complete ;  that  it  should 
have  the  entire  management  of  foreign  affairs 
and  of  raising  and  officering  armies  and  navies ; 
that  it  should  have  the  entire  regulation  of 
trade,  determining  with  what  countries  it  should 
be  carried  on,  laying  prohibitions  and  duties, 
and  granting  bounties  and  premiums  ;  that  it 
should  have  certain  perpetual  revenues,  of  an 
internal  character,  in  specific  taxes ;  that  It 
should  be  authorized  to  institute  admiralty 
courts,  coin  money,  establish  banks,  appropri 
ate  funds,  and  make  alliances  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  and  treat'es  of  commerce  He  recom 
mended  also  that  Congress  should  immediately 
organize  Executive  departments  of  foreign  af 
fairs,  war,  marine,  finance,  and  trade,  with 
great  officers  of  State  at  the  head  of  each  of 
them.” 

Is  not  all  this  the  very  “  form  and  pressure  ” 
of  our  present  Constitution  in  its  most  express¬ 
ive  features!  And  remember,  this  outline  of 
political  doctrine  was  digested  in  the  year 
1780,  and  by  a  soldier  then  actively  serving  on 
the  “  tented  field,”  and  by  a  youth  of  twenty- 
three  years.  The  history  of  the  world  may  be 
challenged  to  produce  another  such  example  of 
early  maturity  and  profound  sagacity  in  this 
most  difficult  department  of  thought.  Nor  was 
this  the  first  evidence  he  had  given  of  such  ripe 
statesmanship.  Before  eighteen  summers  had 
yet  bearded  his  cheek  be  had  signalized  himself 
as  a  revolutionary  writer  ancf  orator.  While  a 
student  at  college,  in  his  seventeeth  year,  he 
had  published  a  series  of  essays  in  answer  to 


certain  pamphlets  on  the  Tory  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colo¬ 
nies.  There  are  displayed  in  these  papers, 
says  Mr.  Curtis,  “  a  power  of  reasoning  and  sar¬ 
casm,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  of  the  English  constitution,  and  a 
grasp  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  controversy 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  any  man  at  any 
age,  and  in  a  youth  of  seventeen  are  wonder¬ 
ful.”  But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  nar¬ 
rative  by  tracing  the  further  agency  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  in  our  constitutional  history. 

In  1782,  he  entered  Congress,  and  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  present  before  the  country 
his  views  of  public  policy.  In  a  paper  address¬ 
ed  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  objections  of  that  State  to  the  pro¬ 
visional  revenue  system  recommended  by  Con¬ 
gress.  in  1781,  he  took  occasion  to  exhibit  the 
necessity  of  a  national  sovereignty  in  harmony 
with— yet,  in  its  sphere  independent  of— the 
State  sovereignties,  and  made  the  earliest  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  principle  that,  “  m  eaei  rising 
It*  powers,  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
art  directly,  through  agents  of  its  own  ap¬ 
pointing,  and  thus  be  independent  of  State 
negligence  or  control,” 

After  vainly  attempting  to  educe  firom,  or 
introduce  into,  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
those  elements  of  order  and  stability  which  he 
saw  were  necessary  to  form  a  Government 
worthy  of  the  name,  Hamilton  proposed  to 
himself  the  undertaking  “  of  inducing  Congress 
freely  and  frankly  to  inform  the  country  of  its 
imperfections,  which  made  it  impossible  to  con¬ 
duct  the  public  affairs  with  honor  to  themselves 
and  advantage  to  the  Union,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  several  States  to  appoint  a  convention, 
with  full  powers  to  revise  the  Confederation, 
and  to  propose  and  adopt  such  alterations  as 
might  appear  to  be  necessary,  which  should  be 
finally  approved  or  rejected  by  the  States.” 
This  was  in  1783.  His  counsels  were  unheeded 
at  the  time.  He  was  loo  far  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries.  But  he  showed  his  preeminent 
practical  statesmanship  no  less  by  patiently 
waiting  and  biding  bis  time,  than  by  outstrip¬ 
ping  all  others  in  his  apprehension  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  crisis  which  had  overtaken  the  country  on 
the  close  of  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1785,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  inadequate  to  the 
great  purposes  of  a  Federal  Government  The 
seed  sown  by  Hamilton  was  taking  root  Vir¬ 
ginia  followed,  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  recommendation  of  a  national  and 
uniform  revenue  law  for  the  provisional  period 
of  thirteen  years.  This  was  at  least  one  step, 
if  a  short  one,  towards  the  great  object  of 
Hamilton.  But  a  few  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  the  Old  Dominion  took  ano¬ 
ther  stride  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform. 
She  requested  her  sister  States  to  meet  by  del¬ 
egates  in  council  at  Annapolis,  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.'  Congress,  meanwhile,  had  made  a  final 
appeal  to  all  the  States  in  behalf  of  a  national 
and  uniform  system  of  imposts  for  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Government.  All  the  States 
acceded  to  the  measure  except  the  commercial 
State  of  New  York,  who  seemed  loth  to  resign 
10  Congress  the  revenues  she  derived  from  her 
imports. 
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At  this  juncture,  Hamilton  again  appeared, 
to  urge  forward  the  great  cause  of  constitu¬ 
tional  reform.  He  determined  again  topresent 
before  the  Legislature  of  New  York  the  revenue 
measure  recommended  bj  Congress,  and,  fail¬ 
ing  to  secure  its  adoption,  to  procure,  at  least, 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  represent 
the  State  in  the  Council  at  Annapolis.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  latter  alternative,  and  was  him¬ 
self  sent  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York 
to  confer  with  the  other  States  on  the  whole 
subject  of  commerce.  Five  States  only — 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Virginia— took  part  in  this  confer¬ 
ence,  and  New  Jersey  alone  empowered  her 
commissioners  to  treat  of  other  important  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  concern. 

Hamilton  had  purposed  to  lay  before  this 
meeting  a  “  full  exposition  of  the  defects  of 
the  Confederation.”  The  paucity  of  delegates 
in  attendance,  from  a  minority,  too,  of  the 
States,  induced  him  to  “waive  his  original 
purpose,”  and,  instead  of  this,  to  present  for 
adoption  by  his  colleagues  a  report  formally 
recommending  to  all  the  States  tl^e  assembling 
of  a  general  convention  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  situation  of  the  United  States.  The 
report  was  adopted  by  the  commissioners. 

The  recommendation  was  variously  received. 
The  Congress  looked  upon  it  at  first  with  sus¬ 
picion,  but  was  induced  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  its  authority  by  events  due  to  the  address  of 
Hamilton.  As  before  stated,  New  York  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  revenue  system  pro¬ 
posed  by  Congress,  and,  by  so  doing,  prevented 
its  adoption.  After  the  Annapolis  meeting,  in 
the  year  1787,  the  subject  came  up  again  before 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  so  essential  to  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  Federal  Government,  was  again 
defeated.  But,  through  the  infiuence  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  a  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  this  same  State  instructing  her  delegates 
in  Congress  to  move  for  an  act  recommending 
the  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  general  con¬ 
vention  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  And  such  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  recommending  a  Conven¬ 
tion.  That  Convention  gave  us  our  present 
Constitution,  and  owed  its  existence  to  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton’s  foresight  and  policy  more  than 
to  any  other  single  man.  He  that  runs  may 
read  this  in  our  national  annals.  As  Mr.  Curtis 
says,  “Washington,  Madison,  Jay,  Knox,  Ed¬ 
mund  Randolph,  have  all  left  upon  record  the 
evidence  of  their  doubts  and  their  fears,  as 
well  as  of  their  convictions  of  the  necessity  for 
this  last  effort  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  Hamilton 
advanced  to  meet  the  crisis  with  perhaps  less 
hesitation  than  any  of  the  Revolutionary 
statesmen.” 

>nd  if,  then,  as  M.  Guizot  has  said,  there  is 
“  not  an  element  of  order,  strength  and  dura¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Constitution,  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  adoption  of  which  Hamilton 
did  not  powerfully  contribute,”  shall  we  not 
give  the  highest  palm  of  American  statesman¬ 
ship  to  him  who  was  most  instrumental  in  its 
origination,  who  was  among  t)ie  most  construc¬ 
tive  of  its  framers,  and  who  was  the  most  efB- 
pient  advocate  in  securing  its  final  adoption  ?* 
That  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  origin¬ 
ation  appears  from  the  constitutional  history 


of  the  country,  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the 
g^at  Convention.  The  Constitution  itself  bears 
witness  to  the  honorable  agency  he  had  in  its 
formation.  The  Essays  of  the  Federalist  prove 
him  to  have  been  in  his  day  the  most  active  of 
its  defenders,  the  most  able  of  its  expounders, 
and  so  the  most  efficient  in  procuring  its  final 
acceptance  by  the  people. 

Let  not  the  party  rancor  which  pursued  to 
his  tragical  and  untimely  grave  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  Washington,  the  chivalrous  soldier 
and  incorruptible  patriot,  deny  to  the  peerless 
American  statesman  his  proper  niche  in  the 
Pantheon  of  our  history.  The  glories  which 
cluster  around  the  names  of  Madison  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  will  not  be  dimmed  by  restoring  to  Hamil  - 
ton  the  “  original  brightness  ”  of  his  fame. 

Kon  BT  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NAnONAL  EmLUOEXCER. 

*  While  the  Editors  of  this  journal  entertain  the  pro- 
foundest  respect  for  the  great  abilities  of  General  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  his  unsurpassed  services,  after  those  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  it  miuht  subject  their  sentiments  to  possible  miscon 
struction  if  thejr  permitted  the  above  brilliant  and  able 
critique  of  tbe  accomplished  reviewer  to  pass  without 
suggesting  some  dissent  on  their  own  parts  to  the  entire 
justice  of  his  collocation  of  character  in  these  (*)  pas¬ 
sages,  and  to  the  superlative  position  which  he  assigns 
to  his  UlustriouB  favorite. 

- w-v-Wse-c - 

For  the  United  Statee  Magatine. 

IIsIVB  TOliBARN. 

BT  ANN  AHATBICB. 

“I  LITE  to  learn,”  cried  a  laughing  bojr. 

As  he  bounded  awaj  in  bis  frolic  joy, 

‘  ‘  To  spin  my  top  andmykitetofly 
Array  to  the  beautiful  bright  blue  sky — 

.  To  catch  in  its  speed  the  bounding  ball — 

To  spring  away  at  a  playmate's  call — 

To  sail  my  boat  in  the  wayside  brook. 

And  hate  tbe  name  of  a  lettered  book,— 

0,  these  are  studies  enough  forme. 

With  my  pulsing  life-blood  leaping  free.” 

“  I  live  to  learn;”  and  the  student’s  eye 
Flashed  out  the  soul- fire  brilliantly; 

”  For  me,  yon  track  of  heavenly  light— 

Tbe  imperial  stars,  in  their  regal  might — 

The  laws  that  govern  the  land  and  sea — 

The  solving  of  every  dark  mystery, 

Earth,  air,  and  water,  and  starry  sky. 

And — the  light  that  beams  from  a  maiden’s  eye.” 

”  I  live  to  learn  what  all  life  is  worth,” 

From  ashen  lips  came  murmuring  forth, 

“  I  have  climedto  each  mountain’s  snowy  crest. 

And  lain  for  years  on  old  ocean’s  breast; 

Have  drank  from  the  cup  of  Knowledge,  rare. 

And  couched  my  lance  at  the  fiend  called  Care. 

Oh,  what  is  lift,  with  its  wealth  of  years. 

Garnered  in  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  tears  f 
Each  jetty  curl  of  my  manhood’s  prime 
Has  ftded  to  white  in  tbe  mists  of  Time; 

Mine  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  form  is  bent 
With  the  vreight  of  years  in  toiling  spent; 

But  ever  in  darkest  gloom,  afar. 

Shone  forth  a  radiant  guiding  star, 

I  lived  to  learn,  and  I  now  believe 
I  have  lived  to  learn,  and  have  learned  to  live.” 

Beroin  Hill,  N.  J. 


A  LBTIATHAN  OF  THB  DBEP. 

The  largest  specimen  of  naval  architecture 
the  world  has  yet  seen  is  now  in  progress  of 
constmetion  in  England.  It  is  an  iron  steamer, 
whose  tannage  is  computed  at  twenty-two 
thousand  tuns,  and  whose  length  is  to  be  near¬ 
ly  seven  hundred  feet.  The  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  gives  the  following  brief  general  des¬ 
cription  of  this  mammoth  enterprise : — 

“  The  great  iron  steamer  is  now  one  of  the 
lions  of  the  European  world.  The  tannage  of 
this  extraordinary  vessel  amounts  to  22,000, 
and  her  length  is  nearly  seven  hundred  feei 
Her  construction  is  now  in  progress  in  the  yard 


of  Messrs.  Scott,  Russell  &  Co.,  on  the  Thames. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Steam  Na¬ 
vigation  Company,  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer, 
described  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  occur¬ 
red  in  erecting  so  large  a  vessel,  and  those 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  in  launch¬ 
ing  her  when  in  readiness.  If  she  were  built 
in  a  dock,  as  the  Great  Britain  was,  to  he 
floated  afterwards  by  admitting  the  water,  it 
would  have  been  requisite  to  excavate  a  dock 
of  such  size  and  depth  as  would  have  increased 
greatly  the  expense  and  labor  ot  the  enter¬ 
prise.  If  she  were  built  on  an  inclined  plane, 
like  ordinary  vessels,  the  head  of  the  ship, 
raised  at  the  top  of  the  incline  to  an  elevation 
of  some  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  stern,  would 
have  been  so  much  the  more  difficult  of  access 
from  the  ground  during  construction,  since  the 
workmen  and  the  materials  must  have  been 
hoisted  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground ; 
besides,  the  length  of  the  ‘  ways  ’  to  be  placed 
for  the  ship  to  run  upon,  down  along  the  in¬ 
cline,  would  have  been  seriously  objectionable 
in  the  river  Thames.  It  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  launch  the  ship  sideways,  with  which 
view  such  arrangements  have  been  made  as 
would,  in  Mr.  Brunei’s  opinion,  ensure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation. 

“  He  also  gave  some  account  of  her  internal 
structure.  The  ship  is  divided  transversely 
into  ten  separate  and  perfectly  water-tight 
compartments.  The  fracture  and  even  the 
entire  filling  of  one  or  two  of  these  compart¬ 
ments  would  not  endanger  the  buoyancy  of  the 
ship,  or  damage  the  cargo  which  the  rest  con¬ 
tained.  There  are  no  openings  in  the  bulk¬ 
heads  between  these  compartments  below  the 
deep  water  line,  except  one  pipe  for  steam  wa¬ 
ter,  which  can  be  easily  closed  in  a  moment ; 
and  it  is  important  that  there  are  no  openings 
whatever,  even  by  pipes  and  cocks,  below  the 
load  water  line.  As  for  the  construction  of  the 
bottom,  the  whole  of  the  vessel  is  formed  of  a 
doable  ‘  skin  ’  of  iron,  with  an  intervening 
space  of  three  feet ;  the  material  is  disposed  of 
longitudinally,  by  which  the  fabric  is  rendered 
stronger ;  and  tbe  outer  ‘  skin  ’  might  be  rent 
or  torn  against  a  rock  without  causing  tbe  ship 
to  leak  if  the  inner  one  remained  unbroken. 
Not  only  is  the  ship  divided  transversely  into 
ten  compartments,  but  two  longitudinal  bulk¬ 
heads  of  iron  run  fore  and  aft  about  forty  feet 
wide  apart.  By  these  iron  party  walls  the 
whole  ship  is  portioned  out  into  so  many  fire¬ 
proof  apartments  that,  the  current  of  air  being 
easily  cut  off,  any  danger  from  fire  seems  to  be 
prevented  ;  and  Mr.  Brunei  moreover  expresses 
a  hope  that  the  process  of  Lieutenant  Jackson 
may  be  successfullv  applied  to  render  wood 
uninflammable,  so  that  it  may  be  impossible  for 
any  fire  to  spread  even  from  the  cargo  or  the 
furniture.  I^veral  alterations  have  been  made 
to  economise  the  weight  of  the  ship,  enlarging 
thereby  her  capacity  of  carrying  coals  and 
f^reight.  Mr.  Brunei  stated  also  that  he  was 
devoting  his  beet  attention  to  the  engines,  the 
largest  that  have  ever  yet  been  made,  as  well 
as  the  beet  form  of  the  screw  propeller  and  the 
paddles,  and  the  position  of  the  mast  and  sail. 
The  ship  was  designed  equally  to  attain  either 
a  good  average  speed  with  a  variable  draught 
of  water,  or  a  very  high  speed  at  alight  draught 
of  water,  according  to  the  ports  to  which  she 
might  be  bound.  In  comparatively  short  voy¬ 
ages,  such  as  that  to  New  York,  her  full  capa¬ 
city  of  carrying  a ’very  large  store  of  coals 
would  not  so  much  be  tested  ;  but  in  the  lon^ 
est  ocean  voyages  it  would  gpve  her  a  supen- 
ority  which  mi^t  practically  confer  upon  the  , 
owners  of  such  a  vessel  a  monopoly  of  that 
traffic.  I 


PATRIOTISM  OF  MOTHER  BAUEY. 

Thk  incident,  whicli  rendered  famons  the 
ladf  whose  name  heads  our  present  article,  is 
probablj  as  well  known  to  the  general  reader 
as  many  others,  which,  having  been  oft  repeat¬ 
ed,  have  become  as  familiar  almost  as  “  house¬ 
hold  words.”  Bat  there  are  many  particulars 
concerning  the  “  heroine  of  Groton,”  which  are 
not  generally  known,  and  which  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  have  only  heard  her  name 
connected  with  the  circnmstance  which  the  en¬ 
graving  is  intended  to  illostrate.  Let  us  tom 
to  the  chronicles,  and  see  what  history  says  of 
her. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  September, 
1781,  a  British  fleet  appeared  off  the  harbor  of 
New  London,  bearing  a  land  force  composed  of 
Hessians  and  tories,  under  the  command  of  the 
arch  traitor,  Arnold,  who  was  about  to  seal 
with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  the  unholy 
compact  between  himself  and  his  former  foes. 
Landing  in  two  divisions,  the  main  body,  under 
Arnold,  proceeded  to  attack  and  burn  the  town, 
while  on  the  opposite  shore,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Eyre  led  a  parly  against  Fort  Griswold,  to 
which  many  of  the  American  militia — on  find¬ 
ing  resistance  useless  on  the  opposite  shore — 
had  fled.  Approaching  the  fort  from  the  rear. 
Colonel  Eyre  captured  an  advanced  battery, 
and  sent  a  flag  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison.  This  was  peremptorily  refused,  and 
the  assault  began.  The  Americans  were  poorly 
armed  and  equipped,  yet  excited  to  the  utmost 
height  of  phrenzy  at  the  sight  of  their  homes 
in  flames,  and  their  families  driven  forth  as 
houseless  wanderers,  they  fought  with  the  most 
determined  bravery,  and  Col.  Eyre,  as  well  as 
Higor  Montgomery,  his  successor,  together  with 
fifty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates,  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  ere  the 
fort  was  captured.  Maddened  at  this  loss,  and 
rendered  ferocious  at  the  long  continued  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  garrison,  the  Hessians  and  tories 
cmitinued  the  work  of  death  long  after  all  re¬ 


sistance  had  ceased.  Colonel  Ledyard,  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  was  run  through  the 
body  by  the  inhuman  wretch,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  upon  the  fall  of  Major  Montgo¬ 
mery,  and,  as  though  not  sated  with  the  blood 
which  had  already  been  shed,  the  savage  troops 
gathered  the  wounded,  placed  them  in  a  cart, 
and  rolled  them  down  the  hill  toward  the  river, 
expecting  to  see  them  engulphed  in  the  stream. 
Then  laying  a  train  to  the  magazine,  they  de¬ 
parted,  taking  with  them  everything  they  could 
conveniently  carry.  The  cart  was  providen¬ 
tially  stopped  in  its  downward  career  by  an 
apple  tree,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  the  women  of  the  vicinity,  headed  by 
Fanny  Ledyard,  (the  niece  of  the  Colonel,) 
came  to  their  relief,  with  water,  wine  and 
chocolate,  to  assuage  their  burning  thirst,  and 
with  bandages  for  their  wounds.  Some  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  brutal  treatment 
they  had  received,  but  most  of  them  recovered 
through  the  kindness  and  efficient  nursing  of 
their  friends. 

Mrs.  Baily — then  a  maiden  of  seventeen  sum¬ 
mers — was  one  of  that  noble  group,  who  aided 
in  binding  up  the  wounds  and  relieving  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  poor  soldiers.  Her  future  husband 
— then  a  lad  of  about  her  own  age — was  one  of 
the  garrison  of  the  fort,  and  had  been  detailed, 
in  company  with  a  man  named  Williams,  to 
man  the  advanced  battery  of  one  gun;  and  well 
did  they  perform  their  part,  until  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy  threatened  to  cut  them  off*, 
and  they  retired.  Williams  fled  at  once  to  the 
fort,  but  young  Baily  stopped  to  spike  the  gun, 
that  it  might  not  be  turned  against  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  in  doing  so,  lost  so  much  time,  that 
when  he  knocked  at  the  gate  he  found  it  barred 
against  him  on  account  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  enemy.  Finding  all  his  efforts  unavail¬ 
ing  to  gain  admittance,  and  having  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  to  decide  and  act,  he  leaped  a 
fence  and  hid  himself  in  a  neighboring  corn¬ 
field,  from  whence  he  had  a  full  view  of  the 


battle,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
subsequent  massacre  of  his  brave  commander 
and  fellow-toldiers.  What  agonizing  emotions 
filled  his  breast  as  he  lay  concealed  within 
hearing  of  the  dying  groans  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  intimately  con¬ 
nected — ^his  neighbors  and  friends.  How  truly 
thankful  he  felt,  as  he  thought  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  he  had  looked  upon  as  endan¬ 
gering  his  life,  had  in  reality  been  the  means  of 
saving  him  from  the  fate  of  those  who  lay  wel¬ 
tering  in  their  life’s  blood. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  bad  taken  to  their 
boats,  he  started  in  search  of  assistance  for 
those  who  still  lived — if  haply  he  might  find  it. 
He  was  paying  his  addresses  at  the  time  to  his 
future  wife,  and  her  father’s  house  was  the  first 
to  which  he  directed  his  steps.  Finding  no  one 
at  home  but  the  women,  he  informed  them  of 
the  condition  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen, 
and  hastened  on  to  collect  those  who  might 
aid  him  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  women 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  distressed  and 
wounded  soldiers,  and  after  the!  r  removal  to 
the  neighboring  houses,  nursed  them  assiduous¬ 
ly  until  many  recovered. 

After  the  war,  young  Bailey  married  our  he¬ 
roine  and  settled  in  his  native  place.  He  was 
appointed  Postmaster  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Jefferson,  and  held  that  office  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  forty  years,  until  his  death,  in  1848. 

In  1813,  when  the  Britidi  fleet  drove  Decatnr 
into  the  harbor  of  New  London,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  bombard  the  town,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  defend  it,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  article  of  flannel  for  car¬ 
tridges.  This  fact  was  mentioned  to  a  Mr. 
Latham,  a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  who  gene¬ 
rously  undertook  to  procure  it  All  that  conld 
be  found  in  New  London  was  sent  to  the  fort, 
but  there  was  still  a  deficiency.  Bethinking 
him  of  his  neighbor,  and  calling  to  mind  her 
patriotism  and  desire  to  save  her  countrymen, 
he  crossed  the  river  and  took  his  way  to  her 
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house.  “  Mrs.  Bailey,”  said  he  on  entering,  “  1 
have  come  to  see  If  you  have  any  spare  flannel 
in  the  house.  The  people  at  the  fort  are  short 
of  material  for  cartridges,  I  have  sent  them  all 
I  could  find  in  town,  and  still  it  is  not  enough ; 
if  yon  have  any  to  spare  I’d  like  to  get  it  of 
you.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  lady ;  “  I 
have  none  in  the  honse,  but  I  guess  I  can  find 
some  for  yon,  if  you  will  wait  till  I  come 
back.” 

He  readily  acquiesced  in  her  wish,  and  she 
went  around  to  her  neighbors  and  collected  all 
the  children’s  flannel  petticoats  that  she  could 
find  in  town.  Returning  to  Mr.  Latham  with 
her  load,  he  informed  her  that  still  there  was 
not  enough. 

“  Yon  shall  have  mine  then,”  replied  the 
dame,  at  the  same  time  taking  her  scissors— 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  she  wore  at 
her  side, — and  cutting  the  string,  which  se¬ 
cured  it,  she  stepped  out  of  it,  and  handed  it  to 
him,  adding,  “  It  is  a  heavy  new  one,  and  I 
hate  to  part  with  it,  for  I  don’t  know  when  I 
shall  get  another,  but  I  don’t  care  for  that ;  all 
1  want  is  to  see  it  go  through  the  Englishmen’s 
insides.” 

Of  course  Mr.  Latham  could  not  ask  more, 
and  taking  his  prize  on  his  arm  returned  to  the 
fort  with  it.  When  he  related  the  incident, 
some  of  the  sailors  declared  it  was  a  shame  to 
cut  it  up  into  cmrtridge  patterns,  and  thought 
it  ought  to  float  at  the  peak  of  one  of  the  ships 
as  an  ensign,  nnder  which  to  fight  the  Britons. 

The  story  spread,  and  Mrs.  Bailey  found  her¬ 
self  a  heroine  at  once.  Many  were  the  visitors 
she  had  in  consequence,  to  all  of  whom  she  de¬ 
lighted  to  talk  of  the  scenes  through  which  she 
had  passed,  and  of  the  incidents  of  her  early 
life.  She  had  in  her  possession  mementoes  of 
Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson, 
and  other  distinguished  guests  who  had  hon¬ 
ored  her  by  personal  visits.  She  lived  to  be 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  (seventy  of  which 
were  passed  with  her  husband,)  retaining  to 
the  last  an  excellent  flow  of  spif^,  as  well  as 
all  her  faculties.  Her  sad  and  melancholy 
death  occurred  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1851, 
by  her  clothes  accidentally  taking  fire. 


DUTCH  Hllili, 

A  riCTUBB  OF  THE  MEW  TOBE  FOOB. 

BT  CHASU8  L.  BKAd. 

It  is  a  droll-looking  hamlet  that,  at  the  foot 
of  Forty-first  and  Forty-second-streets,  near 
East  River.  The  houses  are  little  board  or 
inud  shanties,  scattered  around  like  the  wig¬ 
wams  of  an  Indian  village,  with  most  perplex¬ 
ing  paths  winding  among  them. 

Some  are  of  the  primitive  block  form,  with 
a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  chimney  ;  others  are 
arched,  others  with  a  sha^  gothic  ^able.  Oc- 
ca.sioualIy,  something  entirely  new  in  architec¬ 
tural  style  will  meet  you  in  the  shape  of  a  rec¬ 
tangular  box  with  diamond  lattice  work,  which, 
on  nearer  approach,  you  discover  to  be  a  Rail¬ 
road  ear  bsuiked  in,  and  made  into  a  house. 
Some  of  the  better  class  of  cabins  have  gardens, 
others  are  built  just  on  the  edge  of  a  quarry  ; 
others  are  almost  undermined  by  the  digging  of 
streets,  and  must  soon  be  removed.  Each  house 
has  a  retinue  of  large  dogs,  and  goats,  and  pigs ; 
the  dogs  being  usually  somewhat  overcome 
with  their  labors  in  the  streets,  dragging  ash 
earts,  are  at  home  a  peaceable  race,  only  their 
progeny  evincing  a  quarrelsome  disposition. — 
'i'he  goat  seems  always  an  unhappy  animal  un¬ 
less  he  can  somehow  find  himself  on  an  inclined 
plane,  so  here  he  satisfies  his  disposition  by 


standing  in  a  precarious  manner  on  a  sloping 
cart  laid  by,  or  even  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin, 
from  which  he  looks  out  complacently  on  the 
landscape. 

The  pigs  and  hens  are  usually  found  making 
incursions  into  the  shanties,  and  capturing  and 
carrying  off  whatever  may  lie  about  under  the 
b^  and  table.  All  the  inhabitants  of  these 
buildings  are  squatters— they  have  found  aplot 
of  ground  and  have  built  their  log-cabin  on  it, 
to  remain  until  the  rightful  owner  turns  them 
away.  When  they  move  they  sell  their  house 
to  some  new  comer,  for  $5  or  $10.  They  are 
all  Irish  and  German  laborers ;  many  working 
in  the  quarries  near  by,  and  others,  especially 
the  German  women,  living  on  the  sale  of  the 
rags  and  bones  which  they  and  their  childien 
gather  all  the  day  long  through  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

The  village  called  “  Dutch  Hill,”  which  with 
the  neighboring  shanties  must  contain  thou- 
^nds  of  people,  is  almost  precisely  like  the 
poorest  Irish  villages,  and  poorer  than  most 
German  peasant  hamlets.  What  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  it  must  be  lor  those  hard-pressed  emi¬ 
grants,  who  have  come  over  with  the  belief  that 
in  America,  comfort  and  money  must  be  at 
once  ready  to  their  hands  1  These  “  squatters  ” 
have  had  a  very  hard  time  this  winter.  The 
quarry  men  have  been  out  of  employ  for  four 
months ;  the  day-laborers  as  long :  none  ot 
them  have  had  anything  saved.  The  women 
have  only  here  and  there  found  little  jobs,  as 
they  live  too  far  away  from  the  families  who 
want  work.  The  children  have  been  sent  out 
all  over  the  City,  for  begging,  match-selling, 
ash  and  swill  gathering,  and  the  usual  street 
occupations.  These  people,  too,  have  not 
caught  up  the  chance  charities  of  our  citizens ; 
and  we  truly  believe  that  but  for  the  assistance 
f’.y.  the  visitors  of  the  “  Association  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Poor,”  and  the  coal  provided  by  the 
Almshouse,  there  would  have  lAien  this  Winter 
horrible  cases  of  starvation  on  “  Dutch  Hill.” 
We  would  not  defend  the  thoroughness  of  all 
the  visitors  of  the  above  association.  There 
must  be  in  such  a  large  organization  instances 
of  want  of  examination  or  carelessness.  It  is 
our  impression,  too,  that  the  work  would  be 
oltener  better  done,  if  each  visitor’s  district 
were  smaller,  and  the  number  of  visitors  in¬ 
creased. 

Still,  the  judieiotunets  of  their  general  plan 
has  struck  me  often  this  Winter.  It  seems  a 
small  thing  to  give  only  three  or  four  shillings 
a  week  to  each  family,  as  has  been  done  on 
Dutch  Hill  this  season.  But,  the  result  is,  that 
each  person  feels  the  sting  of  want,  and  will 
seek  every  means  of  livelihood,  at  the  same 
time  that  hunger  or  suffering  is  kept  off.  For 
the  sick  and  the  utterly  helpless,  private  charity 
must  supply  the  deficiency.  The  Almshouse 
Department  must  have  spent  large  sums  this 
year  in  relief ;  every  poor  family  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  gets  its  quarter  of  ton  of  coal  four  times  in 
the  Winter.  They  have  a  d^pot,  we  understand, 
of  coal,  in  Fortieth-street. 

The  streets  near  to  this  hamlet  arc  equally 
crowded  with  needy  families.  If  any  one  of 
your  readers  wants  a  specimen  of  the  present 
biting  poverty  in  New  York,  and  feels  that  be 
would  willingly  bestow  a  little  money  where  it 
is  needed,  let  him  first  visit  one  block  on  the 
touth  side  of  Thirty-sixth  street,  between  the 
Second  and  First-avenues — say  Nos.  172,  174, 
176  and  178.  The  poor  in  these  houses  are  not 
the  vicious  and  intemperate  poor,  nor  the  idle  ; 
they  are  in  general  cleanly,  and  thrifty  and  so¬ 
ber.  Hear  these  :  In  No.  172,  rear,  first  floor,  a 
workingman’s  wife — husband  has  found  work 
only  a  tew  times  since  Autumn — has  two  chil¬ 
dren,  miserably  ragged  and  needy — one  stove 
and  one  chair  in  the  room,  nothing  else  but  a 
cable ;  no  bed-clothes  or  bedstead — they  sleep 
on  the  floor  on  a  thin  straw-bed,  under  rags  and 
old  coats.  Up  stairs  again,  numbers  of  fami¬ 
lies,  with  the  men  at  home  out  of  employ  ;  in 
the  upper  story,  a  woman  deserted  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  with  two  children — the  room  very  neat 
and  well  scrubbed — she  has  been  searching 
I'through  the  City  among  the  shirt  factories  for 
work :  has  found  none  ;  does  not  know  what  to 
I  do.  In  the  next  house,  (174,)  on  the  ground 


floor,  a  widow  with  four  small  children  and  a 
babe  just  dying  ;  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  visitors  of  the  Poor— never  saw  one — has 
had  coal  “  from  the  Corporation.”  She  does 
not  tell  readily  her  situation,  but  it  appears 
after  a  while,  that  she  has  literally  nothing! 
that  th?  chance  charity  which  a  friend  bad  en¬ 
trusted  to  me  for  such  cases,  came  between  her 
and  utter  hunger  and  want.  The  children,  as 
we  do  now  by  hundreds,  we  send  to  our  office 
to  be  clothed,  on  condition  they  should  go  to 
school.  Above,  is  another  mmily,  with  a 
mother  and  six  children — husband  out  of  work 
since  Christmas — the  children  ragged  and  sick- 
ly-looking ;  again  still  other  families  with  the 
men  nnemployed.  In  one  of  the  rear  bouses, 
(No.  178  East  Thirty-sixth  street,)  we  stumbled 
on  a  sad  scene.  A  bare  room,  one  table,  two 
chairs,  and  a  stove ;  no  bedstead  in  the  bed¬ 
room,  but  only  a  straw  bed  and  some  rags, 
(very  thin  as  we  afterwards  felt)  at  the  damp 
floor— everything  chilly  and  needv :  around  the 
stove  w^  a  woman  and  three  children  and  a 
young  girl  of  14  ;  the  girl  was  crying  bitterly, 
and  the  woman  occasionally  sobbing,  with  her 
face  covered  with  her  hands ;  the  children  did 
not  cry,  but  stood  sadly  by— one  was  a  sweet 
blue-eyed  little  boy  of  eight,  who  was  bare¬ 
footed.  I  had  known  the  woman  before,  and  I 
found  she  bad  just  received  news  of  the  death 
of  her  husband,  of  the  Cbagres  fever  on  the 
George  Law,  near  the  Isthmus.  His  name  was 
Roe,  a  young  man  who  bad  been  a  laborer  in 
California :  he  was  hurrying  home  to  his  family. 

She  could  hardly  tell  the  story  with  her 
sobs;  she  was  left  alone — had  nothing — her 
oldest  girl  out  of  work,  and  these  “  childer  to 
be  taken  care  of— she  was  so  fond  of  them  1” 
Again  they  all  sobbed  bitterly. 

The  girl  seemed  to  know  most  what  the  loss 
was,  and  cried  without  stop  or  restraint.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  hard  season  for  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless ;  and  the  cold  nights  and  sharp  hun¬ 
ger  must  add  another  pang  to  the  pang  of  deso¬ 
lation  and  lonelinesa* 

Still  other  families  were  in  the  same  bouse 
and  the  next  bouse,  without  work,  with  chil¬ 
dren  ragged,  hungry  and  shivering. 

Yet  it  IS  due  to  the  poor  in  this  quarter  to 
say,  that  they  are  willing  to  school  their  chil¬ 
dren,  when  they  can  only  get  the  means  to  make 
them  comfortable  and  decent  to  attend.  Our 
plan  for  the  continnation  of  the  Industrial 
School  iu  this  quarter  is  being  perfected.  A 
large  room  has  been  engaged  over  a  stable  in 
Fortieth  street,  near  Third  avenue,  at  $150 
rent.  It  would  bold  200  or  250  children. 
Nearly  $200  has  already  been  pledged  to  the 
enterprise. 

We  hope  by  this  school  to  clothe,  feed,  and 
educate  a  large  number  of  the  children  of 
these  wretched  families.  The  quarter  seems  to 
swarm  with  ragged  boys  and  girls ;  and  if  we 
can  only  have  the  sufficient  funds  supplied  now, 
we  can  relieve  a  great  deal  of  present  poverty, 
aud  prevent  much  more  of  future  pover^. — 
These  Industrial  Schools  have  now  been  fully 
tested.  The  public  believe  in  them:  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  of  all  who  would  aid  in  edu¬ 
cating  and  assisting  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  lend  a  hand  nbw  to  this  infant  enterprise. 

c.  L.  B., 

ChUdren't  AidSocHtj/,  ClinUm  Ilall,  Attar  FIcm. 

*  We  have  vialted  thia  bmily  aince  and  find  the  mother 
made  a  lunatic  by  thia  aorrov.  The  older  girl  muat  take 
care  of  the  family  _ 

Apfroprutions. — Congress  scattered  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasure  with  a  profuse  hand  the  last  days 
of  the  session,  the  whole  appropriations  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  sixty  millions.  The  general  appro¬ 
priation  bill  was  $10,000,000 ;  the  Army  $15,- 
000,000  ;  Navy  $15,000,000  ;  Post-office  $8,- 
500,000;  Pensions  $1,400,000;  and  Fortificar 
tions  $1,672,000.  The  appropriations  for  for¬ 
tifications  are  scattered  from  Penobscot,  Maine, 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
round  to  St.  Phillippe,  Louisiana  ;  forts  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Texas,  $50,000 ;  fort  at 
entrance  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  $300,000 ; 
aud  fort  at  Alcatras  Island,  $200,000.  River 
and  Harbor  Improvements  get  $40,000  for  im¬ 
proving  St.  Cla&  Flats,  and  St.  Mary’s  river. 
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UECT.  BOVD  BEFORE  COL.  BLTLER: 

ilf  DICIDINT  or  BATAOK  FORBEARAMCB  AND  Cn'IUTED  TIN 
DICnntNJBS.* 

The  fearful  massacre  in  the  Valley  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  thronghout  the 
country,  and  a  universal  cry  of  vengeance  rose 
on  every  hand.  Government  awoke  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  striking  a  blow  which  should  teach 
the  savages,  and  their  more  barbarous  coadju¬ 
tors,  the  bloodthirsty  Tories,  that,  if  slow  to 
defend,  it  was  powerful  to  revenge ;  if  weak 
to  prevent,  it  was  strong  to  punish  such  inhu¬ 
man  acts.  Accordingly  an  army  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  men  was  assembled,  in  the  fall  of  1779, 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  in  Western  New  York,  and  destroying  the 
nest  of  vipers  at  Niagara,  the  head-quarters 
whence  the  Indians  drew  their  supplies,  and 
received  their  rewards.  The  expedition  wa.s 
under  command  of  General  Sullivan,  and  em¬ 
braced,  among  other  corps,  a  part  of  Morgan’s 
tifiemen.  After  a  severe  battle  at  Conewawah, 
(now  Elmira,)  Sullivan  pushed  on,  destroying 
everything  in  his  way,  until  he  reached  Little 
Beardstown,  where  was  a  deep  stream,  which 
required  bridging  before  the  army  could  cross. 
While  waiting  here.  Lieutenant  Boyd,  of  the 
rifle  corps, — a  young  officer  of  great  promise, — 
was  sent,  with  twenty-six  men,  across  the  river 
to  reconnoitre.  Piloted  by  a  faithful  Indian 
guide,  Boyd  and  his  party  reached  the  village, 
which  they  found  deserted,  although  it  was 
evident  the  Indians  had  recently  been  there,  as 
their  fires  were  still  burning.  Night  was  ap¬ 
proaching  when  Boyd  had  completed  his  rt- 
eonnatsanee,  and  he  concluded  to  encamp  on 
the  ground  where  he  was.  In  the  morning,  as 
the  first  dawn  illumined  the  east,  some  of  his 
men  were  on  their  feet,  and  approaching  the 
village,  discovered  two  Indians  skulking  about. 
Oqe  of  these  was  shot  and  scalped  by  a  man 

*  Tbit  incident,  although  psinfal  in  ItidetmiU,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  harrow  the  feelings  in  iti  perusal,  is  nererthe- 
less  so  significant  of  some  pecuiiarities  of  the  red  man, 
that  I  have  been  induced  to  give  it  a  place  in  this  coUec  - 
tion. 


named  Murphy,  who  could  never  forego  a  shot 
at  an  Indian,  even  when  he  endangered  his  own 
life  thereby.  Snsiiecting,  from  the  presence  of 
these,  that  more  Indians  might  be  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  having  performed  the  duty  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  Boyd  commenced  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  a 
large  party  of  the  enemy,  chiefly  Indiana,  were 
lying  in  ambush  between  him  and  the  army. 
Seeing  that  his  case  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
having  no  other  alternative,  he  determined  to 
cut  his  way  through,  if  possible.  Forming  his 
men  in  a  solid  phalanx,  and  cheering  them  by 
his  voice  and  example,  he  led  them  to  the  at¬ 
tack.  The  first  charge  was  unsuccessful ;  and, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  not  a  man  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  party  was  killed,  although  they  were  op¬ 
posed  by  some  five  hundred  savage  warriors  and 
Tories.  The  second  and  third  attacks  were 
more  unfortunate,  almost  all  of  the  party  being 
killed,  while  only  two  or  three  sncceeded  in 
getting  through.  Boyd,  and  a  man  named 
Parker,  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  spot ;  and 
some  few  fell  as  if  dead,  and  thus  escaped,  as 
the  Indians  were  two  busy  in  following  the  liv¬ 
ing  to  trouble  the  dead. 

As  soon  as  Boyd  found  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  bloodthirsty  and  revengeful  Tories,  he 
demanded  an  interview  with  Brandt,  the  Indian 
leader,  preferring  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
weli-known  clemency,  rather  than  to  trust  to 
the  generosity  or  forbearance  of  his  Tory  col¬ 
league.  The  chief,  being  near,  presented  him¬ 
self  ;  when  Boyd,  giving  a  Masonic  sign,  and 
grasping  his  hand,  gave  him  the  grip  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  Mason,  and  claimed  his  protection.  Brandt, 
being  a  Mason,  recognized  both,  and  claimed 
the  two  prisoners  as  his  own,  promising  and 
assuring  them  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 
And  so,  indeed,  would  they  have  been,  bad  not 
Brandt  been  called  away  from  the  camp,  on  du¬ 
ties  of  importance  requiring  his  attention 
Whether  there  was  a  ruse  to  draw  him  away, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  known  for  certainty ;  bat 


advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence,  by  Colonel 
Butler,*  to  endeavor  to  extort  from  the  prison¬ 
ers,  under  threat  of  torture,  information  re¬ 
garding  Sullivan’s  army. 

Reader,  accompany  me  to  the  council-house 
of  the  village,  where  was  assembled  a  group 
worthy  the  pencil  of  the  most  skillful  artist 

Before  a  table,  on  which  was  scattered  maps, 
papers,  writing  materials,  etc.,  was  seated  a 
short,  fleshy,  ill-formed  man,  whose  head  (phren- 
ologically  considered)  gave  token  of  all  the 
animal  pa.<<8ion8,  and  but  few  of  the  moral  or 
intellectual  faculties,  and  whose  features  were 
as  expressive  as  his  head  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  his  nature,  which  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
His  dress  ws  i  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Greens, 
of  which  regiment  he  was  the  Colonel.  .This 
was  Colonel  Butler.  Opposite  to  him  sat  an 
aid-de-camp,  prepared  to* commit  to  paper  the 
statement  of  the  prisoner. 

In  front  of  Butler,  kneeling  upon  one  knee, 
was  the  light,  active  form  of  Lieutenant  Boyd. 
His  white  hunting  shirt  brought  him  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  dusky  forms  of  the  savages, 
two  of  whom  held  him  in  their  grasp,  while  be¬ 
hind  him  stood  the  stalwart  form  of  Little  Beard, 
the  most  vindictive  and  cruel  of  the  allies  of 
Britain.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  diaboli¬ 
cal  invention  in  torturing  a  prisoner,  and  when¬ 
ever  such  scenes  were  to  be  enacted,  he  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  With  one  hand  twined 
in  the  long  hair  of  Boyd’s  head,  he  wielded  in 
the  other  a  tomahawk,  which  was  raised  to  strike 
the  death-blow,  on  the  signal  from  Butler.  Be¬ 
hind  him  stood  the  other  prisoner,  Parker,  in 
the  bands  of  a  fourth  savage.  Several  warriors 
and  soldiers  completed  this  group  of  fearful 
import. 

Listen !  Butler  is  interrogating  the  prisoner. 

“  What  is  your  name  T” 

“  Boyd.” 

*•  Your  rank?” 

•  This  was  Colonel  John  Butler,  the  Torj  refugee,  end 
must  not  he  confounded  with  Colonel  Zebnkm  Butler,  the 
patriot,  who  commanded  at  Wroming. 
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“  Lieutenant.” 

“  What  corps  ?” 

“  Morgan’s  rifle  corps.” 

“  What  is  the  number  of  Sullivan’s  arm^  T” 

“  I  shall  not  answer  the  question.” 

“Boyd,  life  is  sweet,  and  you  are  yet  a 
young  man;  there  is  no  possibility  of  your 
escape,  and  you  have  only  one  alternative ; 
either  answer  my  questions  or  you  must  die.” 

“  Colonel  Butler,”  replies  the  intrepid  youth, 
“  I  am  in  your  hands ;  do  with  me  as  you  see 
fit.  I  know  your  power  and  your  will  to  put 
me  to  the  severest  torture,  but  you  cannot 
shake  my  determination  to  refuse  to  answer 
your  questiona* 

“  Your  death  be  upon  your  own  head,  then. 
Take  him  away.” 

Parker  was  thereupon  questioned  in  like 
manner,  and  with  equal  spirit  refused  to  an¬ 
swer.  He,  too,  was  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  barbarous  savages,  who  com¬ 
menced  at  once  their  brutal  and  fearful  orgiea 
Tying  Boyd  to  a  tree,  after  stripping  him  of 
his  clothing,  they  formed  a  ring  about  him  and 
commenced  their  infernal  dance  over  a  prisoner 
at  the  stake.  Every  means  which  artful  cun¬ 
ning  could  invent,  or  hate  conceive,  was  brought 
in  play  to  intimidate  the  courageous  Boyd,  but 
without  effect.  They  pierced  him  with  their 
knives ;  struck  their  tomahawks  in  his  face, 
stock  sharp  sticks  into  his  fiesh,  and  then  Com¬ 
menced  to  throw  the  hatchets  as  near  to  his 
head  and  body  as  they  could,  and  not  kill  him. 
Finding  that  their  endeavors  to  frighten  him 
were  of  no  effect,  and  fearing  the  return  of 
Brandt,  they  finally  cut  a  small  hole  in  his 
bowels,  took  out  an  intestine  which  they  fastened 
to  the  tree,  and  then  unbinding  him,  with 
scourges,  drove  him  around  the  tree  until  he 
was  disembowelled!  He  was  then  beheaded, 
and  his  head  stuck  on  a  pole  beneath  a  dog’s 
head,  which  horrid  trophy  was  left  when  they 
retired  from  the  town. 

Parker,  who  had  been  compelled  to  witness 
this  fearful  scene,  in  anticipation  of  a  similar 
or  worse  fate,  was,  however,  owing  to  their 
haste,  simply  beheaded,  and  his  body  with  that 
of  Boyd,  was  left  where  they  suffered.  They 
were  found  and  buried  they  next  day  by  the 
army  in  passing  through  the  town. 

*  It  hu  been  euppoeed  that  Bojrd  hoped  that  Brandt 
would  jet  be  able  to  laTe  him  from  death,  bat  each  could 
not  be  the  came,  for  the  tomahawk  waa  uplifted  abore  hie 
hand,  and  he  muet  hare  beliered  that  immediate  death 
wtmld  follow  hie  refueal. 


IS  THE  BIOOW  INHABITED  t 
IT  saiiusL  iLuon  oocn. 

“  lieu  what  radiant  itate  she  spreads 
In  circle  round  her  shining  throne. 

Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads.” 

MitToir 

It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  astronomers  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question.  Analogy  would  incline 
them  to  answer  in  the  affirmative;  and  yet 
they  declare  there  is  no  water  upon  the  moon, 
no  clouds,  nor  seas,  nor  atmosphere,  therefore 
our  satellite  is  uninhabited. 

We  have  seen  an  attempt  lately  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  the  revival  of  the  following 
old  hypothesis :  Alt  the  »ea»,  atmoephere,  etc., 
are  on  the  other  aide  of  the  moon — on  the  stde 
neier  seen  from  the  earth. 

We  read  of  it  in  Lowthrop’s  Abridgment  of 
the  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  (vol.  1st, 
p.  299 ;)  and  so  1  have  sometimes  thought,” 


says  M.  Auzoat,  “  whether  it  might  not  be  that 
all  the  seas  of  the  moon  were  on  the  side  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  and  that  for  this  cause  it 
might  be  that  the  moon  turns  not  on  its  axis  as 
our  earth  does,  where  ali  the  land  and  seas  are 
balanced  ;  that  thence  might  also  proceed  the 
non-appearance  of  any  clouds  raised  there,  and 
that  this  absence  of  vapors  is  perhaps  the  cause 
that  no  crepuscule  (twilight)  is  there.” 

This  notion  of  M.  Auzoat  would  make  one 
side  of  the  moon  inhabitable,  and  most  ingeni¬ 
ously  accounts  for  the  non-rotation  of  the  moon 
by  its  being  a  lop-sided,  unevenly-balanced 
moon,  with  one  side  ballasted  down.  But 
would  it  not  wabble  as  its  heavier  parts  (or 
ballast)  passed  to  and  from  the  sun  and  moon, 
now  agmnst,  and  then  in,  the  line  of  their  at¬ 
tractions? 

The  moon,  it  has  been  believed  by  some  emi¬ 
nent  astronomers,  has  an  atmosphere  extending 
all  around  the  sphere.  We  cite  the  following 
authorities :  “  In  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
(12th  of  May,  1790)  a  streak  of  light  was  ob¬ 
served  6"  or  1"  before  the  son’s  disc ;  hence 
Flanstead  inferred  a  lunar  atmosphere  l-500th 
of  the  moon’s  diameter  in  height.” — (Phil. 
Trans.  1706.)  Duillier,  from  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  inferred  a  lunar  atmosphere  of  130  geo¬ 
graphical  miles  in  height — (Ibid.)  Halley, 
“  a  ring  of  light  extended  round  the  moon 
which  seemed  to  proceed  rather  from  a  lunar 
than  from  a  solar  atmosphere,  and  a  line  of 
light  was  seen  lingering  behind.” — (Lon.  Ph. 
Tr.  1715.)  Dionis  du  Lejour  “  attributes  a  re¬ 
fraction  of  about  5"  to  the  lunar  atmosphere.” 
—(1775.)  Lemonnier  “finds  a  refraction  of 
24."” — (1778.)  “There  was  a  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  light  around  the  moon.  *  *  *  From 
the  ruddy  color  of  the  light  the  ring  is  referred 
to  the  moon’s  atmosphere.” — (Ph.  Tr.  1779.) 

Perhaps  these  authorities  are  not  the  worse 
for  being  old.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
there  might  be  an  atmosphere  to  the  moon  and 
yet  be  unseen.  Three  or  four  miles  of  “  thin 
air”  might  pass  unobserved  and  unnoticed ;' 
and  the  fact  that  at  occultations  the  stars 
sometimes,  in  place  of  being  hid  behind  the 
moon,  are  often  seen  projected  apparently  on 
this  side  of  the  moon’s  limb,  seems  to  show  en 
atmosphere.  There  is  yet  no  one  theory  of 
light  which  will  cover  its  phenomena.  Refrac¬ 
tion  by  our  own  atmosphere  is  not  understood, 
and  its  method  of  computation  is  purely  em¬ 
piric.  The  sun’s  rays  are  said  to  be  partially 
extinguished  in  traversing  the  atmosphere.— 
(Phil.  Trans.  1642.)  There  are  rays  from  the 
sun  invisible,  and  known  to  exist  only  from 
their  chemical  effect ;  the  eye  of  the  camera 
can  see  where  the  hnman  eye  cannot  see. — 
(Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature.)  So  there  are 
many  things  to  be  settled  on  earth,  relative  to 
the  nftnre  of  light  and  its  transmission  through 
air  and  space,  before  it  can  be  said  that  there 
is  no  atmosphere  to  the  moon. 

We  love  to  consider  the  moon  as  a  well-at- 
mosphered  and  well-watered  sphere,  and  mis¬ 
trust  all  visible  appearances”  that  favor  the 
notion  of  a  barren,  dreary  waste,  “  where  no 
life  is,  nor  the  means  of  life.”  There  is  nothing 
in  science  to  forbid  the  thought  that  the  moon 
is  the  abode  of  millions  of  living  inteliigent 
beings. 

And  as  regards  the  hypothesis  of  an  uneven¬ 
ly-balanced  sidiere,  with  all  its  clouds  and  seas 


collected  on  one  side,  and  its  rocks  and  stone 
on  the  other,  we  simply  say  we  do  not  believe 
it.  The  moon  cannot  be  thus  ballasted  safely 
between  two  attractions ;  it  could  not  be  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  theory  of  gravitation.  But 
this  is  not  the  reason  for  our  heresy ;  we  have 
full  faith  in  the  harmonious,  symmetrical,  and 
evenly-balanced  spheres. 

A  moon  with  the  centre  of  gravity  away  from 
the  centre  of  its  figure  would  be  attract^ — by 
the  theory  of  gravitation — ^unevenly ;  when  at 
the  quadratures  the  sun  would  pull  the  moon 
askew,  and  she  would  no  longer  keep  one  face 
southward. 

We  return  to  the  question  of  the  fitness  of 
the  moon  as  the  theatre  of  life.  Prove  that 
there  is  no  atmosphere  there,  nor  seas,  nor 
clouds,  nor  vapor,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
about  the  face  of  the  sphere  resembling  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  still  the  fact  is  not  settled 
beyond  donbt  that  there  is  no  life  there.  Is 
breathing  the  absolute  necessity  of  animal  life  t 
Are  vapor  and  clouds  conditions  without  which 
there  can  be  no  life  and  intelligence  7 

We  know  not  of  the  modifications  of  animal 
life  that  the  Creator  may  have  induced  in  fit¬ 
ting  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  construction  of  their  worlds. 

In  deciding  the  question  “is  the  moon  in¬ 
habited,”  we  would  not  use  the  telescope  nor 
rely  on  the  theory  of  gravitation  nor  any  ma¬ 
thematical  calculalMms.  We  'oelieve  the  moon 
to  be  a  theatre  of  life  from  a  principle  which 
rests  deep-seated  in  the  mind,  which  came  not 
there  from  logic,  and  will  not  quit  its  place  by 
logical  argumentation. 

No  one  should  under-value  the  facts  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  but  these  facts  are  only  the  bare  bones 
or  skeletons,  a  frame  on  which  to  stretch  the 
sinews,  muscles,  veins,  arteries,  and  the  integu¬ 
ments,  to  be  painted  by  the  eloquent  blood,  and 
the  whole  to  be  lighted  up  hy  the  intelligence 
of  the  flashing  eye.  Facts  are  useful  as  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  system  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  sentiments,  affections,  and  poetry 
of  our  natures.  Science  should  be,  first — 

'  ‘  Bod j  knd  bonei ;  next  IntelleetiTelj, 

Imagination,  judgment ,  memorj  ; 

And,  thirdly,  shonM  it  be  mind  and  aonl 
And  spirit,  which  unites  with  God  the  whole.” 

*  Cassini  and  Boemer  heliered  In  an  eztensire  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  planet  Mari  i  yet  Sir  James  Smtt  questions 
it<,  existence  ;  the  occultation  by  the  stars  (by  the  planet) 
show  no  atmosphere. — (Ph.  Trans,  for  1831,  p.  417 ;  for 
1833,  p.  16.)  I^fessor  Leslie  calculated  the  height  of 
the  earth’s  atmosphere  to  be  1 ,638  miles,  nsually  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  about  60  miles. — (From  Baubney’s  Atomic 
Theory.)  Thus  the  extent  eren  of  our  own  atmosphere 
is  undetermined.  In  Ph.  Trans.,  1702,  Schroeter  claims 
to  have  seen  an  atmosphere  to  the  moon,  and  to  bSTS 
measured  it  from  “the  twilight.” 


HAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Hi  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 

See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  unirerse, 
Obserre  how  system  into  system  runs, 

What  other  pis  nets  circle  other  suns. 

What  varied  being  peoples  every  star. 

May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  ns  as  we  are. 

Is  the  great  chain  that  draws  all  to  agree. 

And  drawn,  supports,  upheld  by  God  or  theef 
Presumptuous  man  I  the  reason  would’st  thou  find 
Why  form’d  so  weak,  so  little,  or  so  blind  f 
First,  if  thou  eaiut,the  harder  reason  guess, 

Why  formed  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less  f 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth  why  o^s  are  made 
Taller  and  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade  ; 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 
Why  Jove’s  Satellites  are  less  than  Jove. 

POR. 
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THB  czar  NICHOLAS  AND  UOUSB  OF 
BOMANOFF. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of 
this  magazine,  the  civilized  world  has  been 
startled  with  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Nicholas  I.,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  doubtless 
the  ablest  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modem  times.  He  was 
nearly  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
abont  thirty  years.  He  was  not  only  endowed 
with  the  men*  tana  in  corpore  tano,  but  both 
mind  and  body  were  gigantic  and  powerful. 
Presuming  too  much  upon  his  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather  for  many  hours  in  reviewing  his  troops 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  took  a  cold,  which  ter¬ 
minated  fatally,  in  a  few  days,  in  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  to  which  he  was  known  to  be  predis¬ 
posed.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  with  his 
family  and  friends  around  him,  in  the  palace 
at  St.  Petersburg.  His  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
now  reigns  in  his  stead,  who  has  announced  his 
determination,  in  general  terms,  to  pursue  the 
governmental  policy  of  Peter  the  Great,  of 
Katherine,  and  of  his  illustrious  father. 

No  other  man  living  filled  so  large  a  space 
in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  as  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  bat¬ 
tling,  as  he  was,  single-handed,  with  fearless 
heart  and  fearful  power,  against  almost  the 
whole  power  of  Europe.  A  little  rush  of 
blood  to  the  lungs  paralyzed  the  stalwart  and 
powerful  Emperor,  and  he  surrendered  to  the 
king  of  terrors.  The  news  of  his  fall  paralyzed 
the  nations,  and  for  a  moment  they  stood  still. 
It  was  but  a  moment,  however,  before  the  tocsin 
of  war  rang  out  afresh  from  Paris,  along  the 
Bosphorus,  and  across  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  shouting  to  the  feeble  remnants  of  the 
allied  armies,  to  press  on  with  vigor  the  siege 
of  Sevastopol. 

Though  negotiations  for  peace  have  again 
been  opened  at  Vienna,  the  general  expectation 
seems  to  be  that  the  war  is  to  be  continued,  and 
all  parties  are  making  gigantic  preparations 
to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency.  A  dark  cloud  hangs 
over  the  future  of  Europe,  and  what  lies  be¬ 
hind  it  is  known  only  to  Him  who  rnleth  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  doeth  his  pleasure  in  the 
armies  of  this  lower  world. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  great¬ 
est  ruler  of  his  time,  we  have  thought  it  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
have  a  brief  sketch,  not  only  of  the  deceased 
Emperor  Nicholas,  but  also  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  renowned  house  of  Romanoff,  to  which  he 
belonged.  We  have  thought,  too,  that  these 
brief  historical  sketches  would  be  doubly  in¬ 
teresting,  by  being  accompanied  with  finely 
engraved  and  spirited  portraits  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  that  dynasty,  from 
Michael  Romanoff,  the  head  of  the  house,  down 
to  Alexander  II.,  who  now  fills  the  throne  of 
the  empire.  We  have,  therefore,  been  at  con¬ 
siderable  pains  and  expense  to  prepare  such  an 
article,  for  much  of  the  material  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  that  valuable  and  very  interest, 
ing  work  recently  published  by  Robert  Sears, 
of  this  city,  entitled  *'An  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  Empire.”  Most  of  the 
portraits  in  this  article  are  derived  from  that 
work,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  the  best  like¬ 
nesses  of  the  subjects  that  eould  be  obtained. 


We  have  also  copied  freely  from  the  letter-press 
of  the  same  volume  in  making  bp  our  narra¬ 
tive. 

The  foundation  of  the  Russian  Empire  dates 
back  to  862,  when  a  celebrated  chief  named 
Rurick  came  with  his  followers  to  Lake  Ladoga, 
and  founded  the  empire  by  uniting  his  people 
with  those  who  already  occupied  the  soil. 
The  dynasty  of  Rurick  governed  the  empire 
for  nearly  eight  centuries.  The  last  of  the 
house  was  cut  off  by  assassination,  which  was 
followed  by  great  confusion,  and  conflicts,  in¬ 
terregnums,  and  pretenders  to  the  crown.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  troubles,  in  1610,  the  Poles  entered 
and  took  possession  of  Moscow,  the  capital, 
and  the  nobles  elected  a  son  of  Sigismnnd, 
King  of  Poland,  to  the  Russian  throne.  This 
greatly  incensed  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Russians,  who  rose  in  arms,  laid  siege  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  and,  after  fearful  slaughter,  drove  out  the 
Poles.  The  nobles  then,  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne,  elected,  as  their  Czar,  Michael  Roma¬ 
noff,  the  son  of  the  metropolitan,  or  chief,  Of 
Rostof.  Michael  ascended  the  throne  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  now,  after  nearly  two  centu¬ 
ries  and  a  half,  his  descendants  still  rule  the 
empire,  which  during  their  dynasty  has  become 
the  largest  in  territory,  and  in  all  respects  one 
of  the  most  powerful — perhaps  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  next  to  the  United  States,  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  on  the  globe. 


The  usual  routine  of  civil  strife  and  foreign 
wars  continued  after  the  accession  of  Romanoff; 
and  that  in  which  the  Czar  was  involved  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Swed|p,  ^aapr- 
minated,  not  much  to  the  advantage  of ^jnssia, 
through  the  mediation  of  England,  FraKe  and 
Holland.  A  treaty  was  signed  by  the  bellige¬ 
rent  parties  on  the  26th  of  January,  1616, 
which  gave  to  Sweden  Ingria,  Oarelia,  Livonia, 
and  Esthonia,  the  Russians  retaining  Novgorod ; 
and  these  terms  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by 
the  Czar’s  love  of  peace.  The  Poles  were,  at 
this  time,  masters  of  Smolensk,  and  ravaged 
the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Moscow,  against 
which  they  made  a  night  attack,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  ;  they  remained,  however,  in  possession 
of  Smolensk,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two 


years.  Dragoons  are  mentioned,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  reign,  as  forming  part  of  a  Russian 
army  ;  and  the  Czar  was  assisted  in  his  wars 
by  both  German  and  French  troops  ;  these  reg¬ 
iments  served  him  as  models  for  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  Russian  army,  which  was  further 
improved  by  the  discipline  introduced  by  the 
foreign  officers  in  Romanoff’s  pay. 

After  a  reign  distinguished  by  an  enlightened 
policy  and  virtuous  habits,  the  Czar  died  in 
July,  1645,  at  the  age  of  only  forty-nine  years. 
His  son  AJexis,  who  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and 
benevolent  disposition,  succeeded  him.  The 
chief  events  of  his  reign  were,  the  marauding 
expeditions  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  led  by 
Rizan ;  a  rebellion  in  the  city  of  Astrakhan ; 
and  the  appearance  of  another  false  Dmitri, 
who  was  brought  captive  to  Moscow,  and  put 
to  a  violent  and  cruel  death.  In  this  reign, 
shipwrights  came  over  from  Holland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  Dutchman,  named  Butler,  built  a 
vessel  called  the  Eagle,  at  Didiloff,  the  first 
ship  that  the  Russians  had  seen  built  on  scien¬ 
tific  principles. 

Alexis  died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Feodor  HI.,  who  died  young,  in  1682. 
During  the  short  period  allotted  him  for  the 
exercise  of  power,  he  evinced  every  disposition 
to  carry  out  his  father’s  plans.  He  directed 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  laws, 
and  rendered  justice  accessible  to  all,  and,  in 


the  words  of  a  Russian  historian,  “  lived  the 
joy  and  delight  of  his  people,  and  died  *i»iM 
their  sighs  and  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
Moscow  was  in  the  same  distress  that  Rome 
was  on  the  death  of  Titus.”  The  sovereignty 
of  the  Cossacks  was  secured  to  Russia  in  this 
reign.  Feodor  left  no  children,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  half-brother  Peter,  whom,  some 
accounts  say,  was  named  by  him  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Peter  the  Great,  who  gave  the  first  great 
impulse  to  thecivilization,  progress,  and  growth 
of  Russia,  was  the  grandson  of  Michael  Roma¬ 
noff,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest 
sovereign  that  ever  filled  the  Russian  throne. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man — full  of  original 
genius  and  power.  The  fine  portrait  of  him 
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which  we  here  present,  is  suggestive  of  the 
semblance  of  one 

“  Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.” 

Peter  came  to  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years,  but  only  as  one  of  a  triumvirate — being 
as6''ciated  in  power  with  his  half-brother  Ivan, 
and  half-sister  Sophia.  Sophia  was  a  young 
woman  of  eminent  abilities ;  and  from  the  im¬ 
becility  of  Ivan,  and  the  extreme  youth  of  Peter, 
she,  in  fact,  for  some  years,  had  almost  the  sole 
control  of  the  empire.  She  was  ambitious,  and 
as  Peter  advanced  in  years,  a  rivalry  grew  up 
between  them.  Each  had  their  strong  parties 
among  the  officers  and  nobles  of  the  empire- 
Peter  determined  upon  some  change  by  which 
he  might  deprive  Sophia  of  her  power,  and 
relieve  himself  from  annoyance  and  impedi¬ 
ment  in  pursuit  of  his  great  designs.  An  open 
rupture  ensued,  and  Sophia,  finding  the  party 
of  Peter  too  powerful  for  her,  attempted  to 
procure  his  assassination.  The  plot  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  affair  was  finally  settled  by 
Sophia  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  government, 
and  retiring  to  a  nunnery,  where  she  remained 
prisoner  for  life. 

Peter,  now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  empire,  for  his  feeble  brother  Ivan, 
who  was  attached  to  him,  voluntarily  resigned 
all  participation  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  retired  to  private  life. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Peter  the  Great  was  a 
desire  to  extend  his  empire  and  consolidate  his 
power ;  and  accordingly  his  first  act  was  to 
make  war  upon  the  Turks,  an  undertaking 
which  was  at  the  outset  imprudently  conducted 
and  consequently  unsuccessful.  He  lost  thirty 
thousand  men  before  Azov,  and  did  not  obtain 
permanent  possession  of  the  town  until  the 
year  1699,  and  then  by  an  armistice.  In  the 
foil  owing  year  he  was  defeated  in  his  intrenched 
camp  at  Narva,  containing  eighty  thousand 
men,  by  eight  thousand  Swedes,  under  Charles 
XIL,  then  only  a  boy  of  seventeen  ;  and  on 


many  other  occasions  the  Russians  suffered  se¬ 
vere  checks  and  reverses.  But  at  length  the 
indomitable  perseverance  of  Peter  prevailed- 
In  1705,  he  carried  Narva,  the  scene  of  his 
former  defeat,  by  assault ;  and  two  years  after^ 
by  the  crowning  victory  of  Poltava,  where  he 
showed  the  qualities  of  an  able  general,  he 
sealed  the  fate  of  his  gallant  and  eccentric  ad¬ 
versary,  and  the  nation  over  which  he  ruled. 

In  1711,  Peter  once  more  took  the  field  against 
the  Turks;  but  his  troops  were  badly  provi¬ 
sioned,  and,  having  led  them  into  a  very  disad¬ 
vantageous  position,  where  they  were  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  grand  visier’s  army,  he  was  only 
enabled,  by  a  present  of  his  consort’s  jewels  to 
the  Turkish  commander,  to  negotiate  a  humili¬ 
ating  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  then  a  fugitive 
in  Turkey,  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
own  country. 

From  this  period  to  1718,  Peter  was  constantly 
occupied  in  pursuing  with  vigor  the  plans  which 
he  had  originated  for  extending  the  frontiers 
of  bis  kingdom  toward  the  west.  In  the  latter 
year,  he  drove  the  Swedes  out  of  Finland, 
made  several  descents  upon  the  coast  near 
Stockholm,  destroyed  whole  towns,  obliged  her 
navy  to  fly,  and  finally,  in  1721,  by  the  peace 
of  Nystadt,  retuned  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Ingriai 
a  part  of  Carelia  and  Finland,  as  well  os  the 
rsj||Ms  of ^ago,  Moen,  CEsel,  etc. 

uning  now  no  enemy  on  the  side  of  the 
BaltiljfPeter  turned  his  arms  eastward,  and 
took  Derbend,  on  the  Caspian,  from  the  shah  of 
Persia,  in  1724 — an  inglorious  conquest,  for  only 
six  thousand  Persians  were  opposed  to  his  vet¬ 
eran  army  of  eleven  thousand,  besides  Kalmucks 
and  Cossacks.  This  was  his  last  military  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  he  died  in  1725  (of  a  cold  contracted 
in  attempting  to  rescue  some  shipwrecked  sail¬ 
ors  near  Kronstadt),  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age.  His  latter  years  were  clouded  by  do¬ 
mestic  infelicity :  his  second  wife,  Catherine, 
was  more  than  suspected  of  being  unfaithful 


to  him  ;  and  his  son  Alexis  was  disobedient 
The  former  he  spared  ;  the  latter  be  brought  to 
trial,  and  is  believed  to  have  put  to  death  in 
prison— some  accounts  affirm,  with  his  own 
hand  I 

We  have  said  that  the  Czar’s  ruling  passion 
was  to  extend  his  empire  and  consolidate  his 
power,  but  be  likewise  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  national  characteristics — a  perse¬ 
vering  mind  and  a  resolute  will,  which  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  difficulties.  By  the  assistance  of 
his  foreign  officers,  he  succeeded  in  forming, 
and  bringing  into  a  high  state  of  discipline,  a 
large  army  ;  he  found  Russia  without  a  fishing 
smack,  and  bequeathed  to  her  a  navy  to  which 
that  of  Sweden,  long  established  and  highly 
efficient,  lowered  her  flag ;  he  built  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  which  may  be  said  to  float  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Neva ;  he  caused  canals  and  other 
public  works  of  utility  to  be  constructed  in 
various  parts  of  his  empire ;  endowed  colleges 
and  universities,  and  established  commercial 
relations  with  China  and  almost  every  other 
nation  on  the  globe.  The  Czar  likewise  pos¬ 
sessed  the  capability  of  enduring  privation  and 
bodily  fatigue  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
and  seemed  to  act  upon  the  idea  that,  by  his 
own  personal  exertions  and  the  versatility  of 
his  genius,  he  could  accomplish  for  Russia  that 
which  it  had  taken  centuries  to  effect  in  other 
eountrics,  and  fancied  that  he  could  infuse  into 
her  citizens  an  immediate  appreciation  of  the 
mechanical  and  polite  arts,  as  well  as  a  taste 
for  those  things  which  are  seen  only  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  civilization.  Peter  devoted 
his  whole  attention  and  energies  to  this  theory ; 
and,  though  he  could  not  compass  impossibili¬ 
ties,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  uncontrolled  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  Imperial  will  and  inexhaustible  re¬ 
sources,  to  effect  a  most  extraordinary  and 
rapid  change  in  the  political  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  his  country. 

His  manual  dexterity  and  mechanical  know¬ 
ledge  were  great.  Against  the  expressed 
wish  of  his  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  the  clergy, 
who  thought  it  an  irreligious  act,  he  left  Rus¬ 
sia  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  inventions  of  other  European  nations,  and 
worked  with  an  adze  in  the  principal  dockyards 
of  Holland  ;  he  not  only  built,  but  sailed  his 
own  boat,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  as  are  specimens  of  his  engraving,  turn¬ 
ing,  and  carpenter’s  work.  He  rose  at  four 
o’clock  in  summer ;  at  six,  he  was  either  in  the 
senate  or  the  admiralty  ;  and  his  subjects  must 
have  believed  that  he  h^  the  gift  of  ubiquity, 
so  many  and  so  various  were  his  occupations. 
He  had  also  the  virtue  of  economy,  a  quality 
rarely  seen  in  a  sovereign.  He  even  found 
time  to  dabble  in  literature,  and  translated  sev¬ 
eral  works  into  Rnssian :  among  those  was  the 
“Architecture”  of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  “Art  of 
Constructing  Dams  and  Hills,”  by  Sturm ;  these 
manuscripts  are  preserved. 

During  the  Czar’s  visit  to  London,  he  was 
much  gazed  at  by  the  populace,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  upset  by  a  porter,  who  pushed 
against  him  with  his  load ;  when  Lord  Carmar 
then,  fearing  there  would  be  a  pngilistic  en¬ 
counter,  turned  angrily  to  the  man,  and  said, 
“  Don’t  you  know  that  this  is  the  czar  t  ” — 
“Czar!”  replied  the  sturdy  porter,  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  “  we  ore  all  czars  here!” 
Sauntering,  one  day,  into  Westminster  hall. 
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with  the  same  nobleman,  when  it  was,  as  usual, 
alive  with  wigs  Md  gowns,  Peter  asked  who 
these  people  m^t  be ;  and  when  informed 
that  thej  were  lawyers,  nothing  could  exeeed 
his  astonishment.  “  Lawyers  I”  he  said,  “  why, 
I  hare  but  two  in  all  my  dominions,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  shall  hang  one  of  them  the  moment  I 
get  home  1” 

Peter  was  succeeded  by  his  consort,  Cather¬ 
ine,  in  whose  favor  he  had,  some  years  before 
his  death,  altered  the  order  of  succession.  She 
was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  Livonian 
peasant.  After  some  years  spent  in  the  service 
of  a  clergyman,  she  married  a  Swedish  dragoon, 
who  shortly  afterward  went  on  an  expedition, 
and  never  returned.  She  then  resided — it  is 
doubtful  whether  as  servant  or  paramour — with 
the  Russian  general,  Bauer,  when  Prince  Men- 
chikoff  became  enamored  of  her  chsnns,  and 
made  her  his  mistress.  Peter  the  Great  now 
distinguished  her  by  his  notice,  and  she  became 
at  first  his  mistress,  and  afterward  his  empress. 


Catherine  I.  conducted  herself  with  great 
gentleness  and  prudence  in  the  administration 
of  the  government.  She  reduced  the  annuai 
capitation  tax ;  recalled  the  greater  part  of 
those  whom  Peter  had  exiled  to  Siberia ;  caused 
every  gallows  to  be  taken  down,  and  all  instru¬ 
ments  ef  torture  destroyed ;  paid  the  troops 
their  arrears;  and  restored  to  the  Cossacks 
their  privileges  and  immunities,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  during  the  late  reign.  She 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  German 
emperor,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  in 
case  of  attack  from  an  enemy,  either  party 
should  assist  the  other  with  a  force  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  should  each  guaranty  the 
possessions  of  the  other.  In  her  brief  reign, 
the  bowndaries  of  the  empire  were  extended  in 
the  Trans-Caucasus.  Catherine  also  founded 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Her  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  produced  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  which  she  died,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1727,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  having  reigned 
only  about  two  years. 

Catherine  settled  the  crown  on  Peter,  the  son 


of  Alexis,  and  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  by 
his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  and  who  succeeded  by 
the  title  of  Peter  II.  This  prince  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  and  his  reign  was  short  and 
uninteresting.  He  was  influenced  chiefly  by 
Prince  MenchikofT,  whose  daughter  Catherine 
had  decreed  him  to  marry.  This  ambitious 
man,  who,  from  a  very  mean  condition,  had 
risen  to  the  first  offices  of  the  State  under 
Peter  the  Great,  and  had,  under  Catherine,  con¬ 
ducted  the  administration  of  the  government^ 
was  now,  however,  drawing  toward  the  end 
of  his  career.  The  number  of  his  enemies  had 
greatly  increased,  and  their  machinations  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  that  Menchikoff  and  his  whole 
family  were  banished  to  Siberia. 

The  artful  counsellors  of  the  young  monarch, 
instead  of  cultivating  his  naturaliy  good  abili¬ 
ties,  encouraged  him  to  waste  his  time  and  ex¬ 
haust  his  strength  in  hunting  and  other  athletic 
exercises ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  debility 


consequent  on  such  fatigue  increased  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  smalt  pox,  with  which  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  January,  1730,  and  of  which  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  only  fifteen  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  power  with 
which  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  I.  had 
settled  by  will  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the 
Russian  senate  and  nobility,  upon  the  death  of 
Peter  II.,  ventured  to  set  aside  the  order  of 
succession  which  those  sovereigns  had  estab¬ 
lished.  The  male  issue  of  Peter  was  extinct ; 
and  the  duke  of  Holstein  (of  Denmark),  eon  to 
Peter’s  eldest  daughter,  was,  by  the  destijktion 
of  the  late  empress,  entitled  to  the  crown ;  but 
the  Russians,  for  political  reasons,  chose  Anne^ 
duchess  of  Courland,  second  daughter  to  Ivan, 
Peter’s  half-brother ;  thus  excluding  her  eldest 
sister,  who  was  still  living,  because,  as  duchess 
of  Mecklenburg,  she  was  allied  to  one  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Germany. 

The  empress  Anne  rendered  herself  memorable 
by  the  decisive  turn  she  gave  to  the  contests 
which  arose  in  central  Europe.  She  assisted 
Charles  VI.,  of  Germany ;  frustrated  the  schemes 


of  the  French  ministry  for  placing  Stanislaus 
on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  actually  procured 
the  crown  for  his  competitor,  Augustus,  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  Her  chief  merit,  however, 
was  in  advancing  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  establishing  silk  and  woollen  manufactures 
— her  chief  folly,  the  building  a  palace  of  ice, 
to  which  she  sent  a  Prince  Galitzin,  one  of  her 
buffoons,  and  his  wife,  to  pass  the  night  of  their 
wedding-day  ;  the  nuptial  couch  was  also  con¬ 
structed  of  this  cold  material,  as  well  as  all  the 
furniture,  and  four  cannons,  which  fired  several 
rounds  1 

Anne  died  in  1740,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  her  great-nephew,  Ivan 
VI.,  when  only  two  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  princess  Anne,  of  Mecklenburg,  the 
daughter  of  her  eldest  rister,  who  had  married 
Prince  Anthony  Ulric,  of  Bmnswick-Beveren. 
The  administration  of  the  princess  Anne  and 
her  husband,  in  the  name  of  their  son,  the  infant 
czar,  was  upon  many  accounts  unpopular,  not 
only  among  the  Russians,  bat  with  other  powers 
of  Europe  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  successful 
war  which  they  carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the 
princess  Elizabeth  Petrowna,  daughter  to  Peter 
the  Great  by  the  empress  Catherine,  and  bom 
in  1709,  formed  a  respectable  party  in  her  favor, 
by  whom  she  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
in  December,  1741. 

Soon  after  her  accession,  Elizabeth  deter¬ 
mined  to  nominate  her  successor  to  the  Imperial 
throne,  and  had  fixed  on  Charles  Peter  Ulric, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  This  prince  was 
accordingly  invited  into  Russia,  persuaded  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
proclaimed  grand-duke  of  Russia,  and  heir  of 
the  empire. 

Elizabeth  now  began  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  politics  of  Europe.  The  death  of  Charles 
VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  had  left  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enterprising  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
the  Great  (who  immediately  began  the  “  Seven 
Years’  War”  by  seizing  the  province  of  Silesia 
from  the  house  of  Austria),  until  a  formidable 
party,  more  from  jealousy  at  that  monarch’s 
military  fame,  than  regard  to  the  interests  of 
an  injured  princess,  was  formed  in  her  behalf. 
Frederick,  whose  sarcastic  wit  spared  no  one, 
having  satirized  in  some  verses  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  the  powerful  and  vindictive  mis¬ 
tress  of  Louis  XV.,  the  French  monarch  at 
once  espoused  the  cause  of  Austria ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  from  a  like  trivial  cause,  the 
Prussian  king  brought  upon  himself  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Elizabeth.  Detesting  Frederick  for 
some  coarse  but  truthful  remark  levelled  at  her 
mother,  she  mede  war  on  Prussia,  which  was 
conducted  with  great  ferocity.  Such  was  the 
mutual  hatred  excited  by  this  contest,  that  after 
a  battle,  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  were  seen  tearing  each  other's  fiesh  with 
their  hands  and  teeth,  even  in  the  agonies  of 
death ;  and  Marshal  Munich  declared,  in  trans¬ 
mitting  to  the  empress  an  account  of  a  victory 
which  he  gained,  but  with  the  loss  of  half  his 
army — “  If  I  gain  another  such  victory,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  go  myself,  on  foot  and  alone, 
to  St  Petersburg,  to  inform  your  msjesty  of  the 
result !  ”  Elizabeth  persisted,  however,  in  pros¬ 
ecuting  the  war  ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  crush¬ 
ing  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  possessing  herself 
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conqaeet  of  that  unfortunate  country.  In 
1769,  the  Turks  declared  war  against  Russia, 
which  was  at  first  farorable  to  their  arms ;  but 
they  were  afterward  defeated  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter  on  the  Dniester,  and  compelled  to  abandon 
Choczim.  At  this  period  was  fought  the  cele¬ 
brated  action  before  Tcbesme,  in  which  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  completely  destroyed— an 
achievement  that  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
gallant  conduct  of  Admirals  Elphinstone  and 
Greig,  and  Lieutenant  Dugdale,  Englishmen  in 
the  Russian  service. 

In  a  succeeding  campaign,  the  Russians  car¬ 
ried  the  lines  of  Perccop,  in  the  Crimea, 
defended  by  nearly  sixty  thousand  Turks  and 
Tartars,  and  thus  wrested  that  important  and 
fertile  peninsula  from  the  Porte,  while  Ro- 
manzoflf  gained  several  victories  in  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces.  These  conquests  were,  however, 
dearly  purchased.  The  plague  passed  from 
the  Turkish  into  the  Russian  armies,  and 
the  frightful  malady  was  carried  by  the  troops 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country  :  eight  hun¬ 
dred  persons  died  daily  at  Moscow,  and  the 
disease  subsided  only  with  the  severity  of  the 
ensuing  winter. 

Every  attempt  at  negotiation  having  failed, 
the  contest  with  the  Turks  was  renewed  in  1773 ; 
and,  although  the  Russians  again  suflered 
severe  losses,  Romanxoff  brought  the  war  to  a 
successful  tcrminatioi^Hy  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  in  the  folSPig  year,  his  country 
obtained  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  sea, 
the  cession  of  Kilburne  and  Enikaleb,  together 
with  a  tract  between  the  Boug  and  the  Dnieper, 
and  also  the  town  of  Taganrog  on  the  sea  of 
Azov.  Russia  restored  her  other  conquests, 
and  the  Turks  paid  into  the  Russian  treasury 
four  millions  of  roubles  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  war  ;  they  also  acknowledged  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Crimea,  which  in  the  year  1784 
fell  altogether  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  as  well 


abolition  of  some  established  and  favorite  mil¬ 
itary  fashions. 

Peter  III.  was  a  man  of  low  and  vicious 
habits,  and  he  married  in  1745,  a  German 
princes  by  the  name  of  Catherine,  whose  moral 
character  is  said  to  have  been  no  better  than  it 
should  be.  She  however  proved  to  be  “a 
strong  minded  woman,”  and  shuffling  off  her 
poor  spouse  by  assassination  after  a  brief  reign 
of  six  months,  she  ascended  the  Imperial  throne 
under  the  title  of  Catherine  II.  The  assassina¬ 
tion  was  not  committed  by  her  own  hand,  but 
by  her  favorite  Prince  Alexis  Orloff;  but  it 
was  supposed  to  be  by  her  connivance,  if  not 
by  her  express  command. 


of  his  most  valuable  territories,  when  death 
suddenly  closed  her  career,  on  the  5th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1762,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  her  reign. 

The  taste  of  this  empress  for  architecture 
greatly  contributed  to  embellish  St.  Petersburg) 
and  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
in  that  capital  was  instituted  by  her.  She  was, 
however,  a  model  of  dissimulation  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  ;  and,  while  from  feelings  of  pretended  hu¬ 
manity  she  abolished  capital  punishments  (mak. 
ing  a  vow  at  her  accession  that  none  should 
take  place  during  her  reign),  and  deplored  the 
miseries  her  troops  suffered  in  the  war  with 
Prussia,  she  established  a  kind  of  star-chamber, 
in  which  justice  and  mercy  were  unknown. 
That  her  humanity  was  equivocal,  is  instanced 
in  the  shocking  punishment  which  she  inflicted 
upon  the  Countess  Bestucheff  and  Lapookin, 
who  were  publicly  knouted,  and  had  their 
tongues  cut  out,  for  betraying  some  secrets  re¬ 
lating  to  the  amours  of  the  empress. 

On  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  her  nephew,  the 
grand-duke,  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  ascended  the 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Peter  III.  This  prince 
entered  on  the  government  possessed  of  an  en- 
thuaatic  admiration  of  the  virtues  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  immediately  made 
peace  (thus  savingthat  hero  from  his  impending 
fate),  and  whose  principles  and  practice  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  as  patterns  for  his  imita¬ 
tion.  Several  wise  decrees  were  passed  by 
him:  he  suppressed  the  secret  council  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  examination  of  political  offenders, 
softened  the  rigor  of  military  discipline,  per¬ 
mitted  his  nobles  to  travel,  lowered  the  duties 
{u  the  Livonian  ports,  reduced  the  price  of  salt, 
abated  the  pressure  of  usury  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  loan  bank,  and  instituted  other  salu¬ 
tary  measures.  He  might  have  surmounted 
the  effects  even  of  those  peculiarities  which 
were  unpopular  in  Russia ;  but  it  is  said  that 
he  aimed  at  reformations  in  his  dominions  which 
even  Peter  the  Great  durst  not  carry  through 
— among  which  was  his  attempt  at  cutting  off 
the  vwerable  beards  of  his  clergy,  and  his  ^ 
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The  reign  of  this  extraorainary  woman  is  I  as  the  island  of  Taman,  and  part  of  the  Kou- 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Russian  history,  ban  in  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  early  part  of  it  she  interferred  in  the  I  Shortly  after  this,  Catherine  and  the  northern 
affairs  of  Poland,  which  produced  a  civil  war,  courts,  in  conjunction  with  France,  jealous  of 
and  terminated  eventually  in  the  partition  and  ■  the  British  maritime  power,  brought  about  a 
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admitted  him  to  any  participation  of  power, 
and  even  kept  him  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  affairs  of  the  empire.  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  his  mother,  however,  Paul 
made  his  public  entry  into  St.  Petersburg, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  the 
people. 

At  his  coronation,  Paul  decreed  a  law  of 
hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  male 
line,  and  afterward  in  the  femalb,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  caprice  of  the  reigning  sover¬ 
eign.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new 
emperor  was  that  of  ordering  the  remains  of 
his  father,  Peter  III.,  to  be  removed  from  the 
sepulchre  in  which  they  had  been  deposited  in 
the  church  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski ;  which, 
after  having  laid  in  state  for  three  weeks,  were 
interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  Catherine  II.,  in 
the  cathredral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He 
also,  with  strong  marks  of  admiration  and 
friendship,  liberated  Kosciusko  from  the  pri¬ 
son  wherein  he  had  languished  in  St  Peters¬ 
burg  since  his  defeat  and  capture  in  1794. 


Russia  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  were 
subsidized  by  England,  an  army  of  about  fifty 
thousand  men,  under  Field-Marshal  Snwarrow, 
joined  the  imperialists  in  Austrian  Italy,  as 
already  detailed.  In  1799,  the  emperor  Paul 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Great  Britain.  This  treaty  was 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  22d  of  June ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  Russian  fleet  joined 
that  of  Britain  in  Yarmouth  roads,  and  took 
part  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Holland  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  that 
year. 

Soon  after  this  period  the  Russian  emperor 
began  to  show  marks  of  mental  derangement. 
His  favors  and  his  displeasures  were  alternately 
experienced  by  some  of  his  most  distin^ished 
courtiers  and  adherents.  Stanislaus,  the  de¬ 
posed  king  of  Poland,  partook  by  turns  of  his 
beneficence  and  his  severity ;  while  to  the 
memory  of  Snwarrow,  who  is  said  to  have 
fallen  a  broken-hearted  victim  to  the  detraction 
of  his  imperial  master,  he  raised  a  colossal 
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Few  political  events  of  any  importance  statue  of  bronze ;  and  on  the  days  when  be 
marked  the  reign  of  Paul  previous  to  the  year  viewed  his  troops  in  the  square  where  the 
1798,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  statue  had  been  erected,  he  used  to  command 
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them  to  inarch  by  in  open  order,  and  face  the 
statue. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  was 
cruelly  murdered  in  his  palace  on  the  night  of 
the  22d  of  March,  1801,  his  eldest  son,  the  grand- 
duke  Alexander,  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  was  a  very 
important  reig^,  and  famished  many  of  the 
most  stirring  and  important  events  for  the  page 
of  modem  history.  The  events  of  his  reign 
however,  being  comparatively  recent  and 
familiar,  and  our  article  being  already  some¬ 
what  extended,  we  must  pass  them  by  without 
recapitulation.  During  his  reign,  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  at  different  times 
^e  ally  and  the  enemy  both  of  France  and 
England,  sometimes  fighting  with  England 
against  France,  and  sometimes  with  France 
against  England,  and  finally  uniting  with  the 
grand  alliance,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon,  at  Waterlco. 
He  died  of  erysipelas,  at  Taganrog,  Decemler 
1,  1825.  But  we  must  pass  to  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  who  has  just  deceased. 


Nicholas  Paulovich,  who  succeeded  Alexan¬ 
der,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  7  th  of 
July  (June  25,  old  style),  1796.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  empemr  Paul  I.,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  prospect  of  mounting  the  throne.  His 
edncation  was  conducted  by  his  mother,  Mary 
Feodorona,  an  intelligent  and  devoted  woman, 
who  exerted  a  great  infiuence  on  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  imperial  family.  General  de 
Lambsdorf,  the  Coontess  de  Lieven,  the  learned 
Adelung,  and  others,  were  charged  with  the 
education  of  the  young  prince.  They  initiated 
him  into  the  knowledge  of  modem  literature, 
political  economy,  the  military  art,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  fortifications.  Nicholas  did  not 
lack  a  certain  aptitude  for  study.  His  masters, 
however,  conceived  no  very  high  idea  of  his 
capacity.  He  was  taciturn,  melancholy,  and 
occupied  with  trifies.  His  most  decided  taste 
was  for  music  ;  he  even  composed  some  mili¬ 
tary  airs  which  are  not  without  merit. 

At  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Rns- 
ria,  Nicholas  was  too  young  to  take  an  active 
part  in  that  gigantic  straggle.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace,  he  viMted  the  principal 


battle-fields  where  the  Russians  had  figured, 
and  subsequently  traveled  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  In  1816,  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  court  of  England,  and  received  a 
very  cordial  welcome  from  the  British  aristo¬ 
cracy. 

On  his  return  to  Russia,  Nicholas  hastened 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  condition  of  the 
empire,  visiting  most  of  the  provinces,  and  re¬ 
dding  for  a  considerable  time  in  their  chief 
cities.  On  the  let  of  July,  1817,  he  espoused 
the  princess  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia:  he  was, 
therefore,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  present 
king  of  that  country.  This  lady  (bora  July 
13, 1798)  embraced  at  once  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Alex¬ 
andra  Feodorona.  Of  this  marriage  were  born 
seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  sons  are — ^Alexander  (Gayarovich,  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  now  the  reigning  sover¬ 
eign),  who  was  born  in  1818,  and  married  in 
1839,  to  Maria  Alexandrovna,  princess  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  by  whom  he  has  several  chil¬ 


dren  ;  Constantine,  grand-admiral  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  navy,  who  was  bora  in  1827  ;  Nicholas, 
born  in  1831 ;  and  Michael,  bora  in  1832.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  sons  of  Nicholas  have 
received  the  same  names  as  the  sons  of  Paul, 
and  in  the  same  order.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
Nicholas  is  Marie  Nicolsewna,  who  was  bora  in 
1819,  and  married  in  1839  to  Maximilian  Bean- 
harnois,  duke  de  Lentchtenburg,  and  grandson 
of  the  empress  Josephine  of  France.  The  em¬ 
peror,  it  is  said,  designed  for  this  daughter  a 
union  which  he  deemed  more  in  consonance 
with  her  own  eminent  position;  but  yielded 
his  own  wishes  to  hers,  when  he  discovered  her 
unalterable  attachment  to  young  Beauharaois, 
who  was  at  the  time  a  colonel  in  the  Bavarian 
service.  He  di^  November  5,  1852.  The 
second  daughter  is  Olga,  who  was  bora  in 
1822,  and  was  married  in  1846  to  Charles, 
prince-royal  of  Wiirtemburg.  Alexandra,  the 
youngest  daughter  in  the  imperial  family,  was 
bora  in  1825,  was  married  in  1844,  and  died  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  It  was  her  fatal  ill¬ 
ness  which  shortened  the  emperor’s  visit  to 
England  in  that  year.  The  chamber  in  the 


palace  at  Czarsko  Selo,  in  which  she  sank  to 
rest,  remains  precisely  as  it  was  at  that  last  sad 
moment ;  no  hand  is  suffered  to  profane  by  its 
touch  any  object  that  belonged  to  her.  In  a 
little  summer-house  near  by  hangs  a  portrait  of 
the  lamented  princess,  and  beneath  it  Is  in¬ 
scribed  a  sentence  which  was  often  upon 
her  lips :  “  I  well  know,  dear  father,  that  you 
have  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  render  my 
mother  happy.” 

Prince  Nicholas  did  not  at  all  thiak  of  the 
imperial  crown  until  suddenly  called  to  take  it, 
in  1825,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Next  to  Alexander,  the  grand-duke  Constantine, 
then  residing  at  Warsaw  as  viceroy  of  Poland, 
had  right  to  the  supreme  command.  But  Con¬ 
stantine  was  a  strange,  half  barbarous  man. 
He  was  first  married  to  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  aunt  to  Prince  Albert  of 
England ;  but  such  was  his  brutality  toward 
her,  that  she  was  separated  from  him.  Finally, 
he  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the  daughter  of 
a  simple  Polish  gentleman,  and  to  obtain  a  di¬ 
vorce  from  his  former  wife,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  latter,  he 
had  secretly  signed  a  paper  renouncing  the 
throne  of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Constantine,  who  had  received  intelligence  of 
the  event  several  days  before  his  brother,  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  word,  sent  a  number  of  letters  to  his 
family,  in  which  he  renewed  his  renunciation 
of  the  sovereign  dignity,  and  declared  that  he 
acknowledged  only  Nicholas  as  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias.  In  a  manifesto  publi^cd  Decem¬ 
ber  24, 1825,  Nicholas  gave  an  authentic  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  which  had  called  him 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  next  day  received  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  assumed  the  imperial 
sceptre  as  Nicholas  I. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  was 
marked  by  a  terrible  struggle.  A  number  of 
military  officers  belonging  to  the  nobility,  who 
had  passed  some  years  in  Germany  and  France, 
in  the  wars  against  Napoleon,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  despotic  government  established  in 
their  own  country.  They  had  organized  secret 
societies,  similar  to  the  Tugendbund  formed 
by  the  Germans,  and  sought  the  favorable  mo¬ 
ment  to  proclaim  a  representative  government 
They  spread  in  the  army  false  rnmors  that  Ni¬ 
cholas  was  a  usurper,  that  the  grand-duke  Con¬ 
stantine  claimed  the  throne,  and  that  he  was 
marching  with  Polish  battalions  upon  St 
Petersburg ;  and,  by  these  misrepresentations, 
they  induced  the  soldiers  to  revolt 

The  situation  was  extremely  critical.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  regiments  cried,  ”  Live  Constantine!” 
They  had  massacred  two  generals,  seriously  in¬ 
sulted  the  governor  of  the  capital,  and  dis¬ 
dainfully  repelled  the  Russian  archbishop  who 
came  to  urge  them  to  obedience.  Already  they 
had  advanced  turbulently  to  the  imperial  pal¬ 
ace,  and  the  populace  joined  the  rebels,  besides 
some  men  of  the  liberal  professions  who  desired 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  government.  If 
Nicholas  had  lingered  a  few  hours  in  inaction, 
all  would  have  been  lost  for  him,  and  perhaps 
for  his  children. 

It  was  then  that  he  displayed  rare  coolness, 
energy,  and  intrepidity.  Accompanied  by 
some  hundreds  of  guards  devoted  to  his  cause, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  went  to  the  place  of  re¬ 
volt  in  the  great  square  of  the  Admiralty,  and, 
with  a  haughty  bearing,  called  out  to  the  rebels : 
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<•  Return  to  your  ranks ! — obey ! — Down  upon 
your  knees  1”  Quailing  before  the  imperial 
order,  and  awed  by  the  sacred  character  attri¬ 
buted  in  Russia  to  the  emperor’s  person,  meet 
of  the  soldiers  kneeled  before  their  sovereign, 
and,  in  token  of  submission,  grounded  their 
arms.  Those  who  persisted  in  resistance  were 
shot  down  by  cannon.  On  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  December,  1825,  all  was  over :  the 
crown  was  placed  permanently  upon  Nicholas’s 
brow.  The  punishments  inflicted  upon  the 
conspirators  were  frightful.  Many  of  them 
underwent  the  penalty  of  death.  Others,  to 
the  number  of  several  hundreds,  were  exiled  to 
the  snows  and  mines  of  Siberia. 


The  late  Czar’s  eldest  son,  Alexander,  (the 
Czarovitch),  is  about  thirty-four  years  old,  and 
has  married  the  sister  of  the  present  grand- 
duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  a  family  which,  like 
that  of  Wiirtemburg,  has  frequently  formed 
alliance  with  the  Romanoffii,  the  Holstein  Got- 
torps,  and  the  Hoenzollems  of  Prussia. 

On  the  death  of  Nicholas,  he  was  at  once 
proclaimed  Emperor,  and  his  brothers  acknow¬ 
ledged  allegiance  to  him.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
the  day  after  the  decease  of  his  father,  Alexan¬ 
der  addressed  the  fallowing  manifesto  to  the 
Russian  army : — 

“Valiant  warriors,  fhithfnl  defenders  of  the 
church,  the  throne,  and  the  country:  It  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  visit  us  with  a  most 
painful  and  grievous  loss.  We  have  all  lost 
a  common  father  and  benefactor.  In  the  midst 
of  his  unwearied  care  and  Russia’s  prosperity, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Russian  arms,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  Paulovich,  my  most  blessed 
father,  has  departed  to  eternal  life.  His  last 
words  were — 

“‘I  thank  the  glorious  and  loyal  guard  of 
Russia,  and  I  also  thank  the  brave  army  and 
fleet,  and  pray  God  to  maintain  the  courage 
and  spirit  by  which  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  under  me.  So  long  as  this  spirit  is 
upheld,  Russia’s  tranquility  is  secured,  both 
within  and  without,  and  woe  to  her  enemies ! 
I  loved  my  troops  as  my  own  children.  I 
strove  as  much  as  I  could  to  improve  their 
condition  ;  and  if  I  was  not  entirely  snccessful 


in  that  respect  it  was  for  no  want  of  will,  but 
because  I  was  unable  to  devise  anything  bet¬ 
ter  or  do  more.’ 

“  May  these  ever-memorable  words  be  pre¬ 
served  in  your  hearts,  as  proof  of  his  sincere 
love  for  yon,  which  I  share  to  the  largest  ex¬ 
tent  I  And  let  them  be  a  pledge  of  your  de¬ 
votion  for  me  and  for  Russia.  Axxxandeb.” 

A  postscript  presents  to  the  guards  the  uni¬ 
form  worn  by  the  deceased  Emperor,  and  directs 
them  to  retain  on  their  accoutrements  the 
initial  of  Nicholas.  The  manifesto  concludes 
thus :  “  May  the  sacred  memory  of  Nicholas 
survive  in  our  ranks  as  a  terror  to  the  foe  and 
I  for  the  glory  of  Russia.” 


The  personal  appearance  and  character  of 
of  Alexander,  are  described  as  follows  by  the 
Marquis  Cnstine,  who  met  him  at  a  watering 
place  in  Germany,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago:— 

“The  countenance  of  this  prince,  notwiUi- 
standing  his  youth,  presents  fewer  attractions 
than  his  figure.  His  complexion  has  already 
lost  its  freshness ;  one  can  observe  that  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  some  cause  of  grief; 
his  eye-lids  are  cast  down  with  sadness  that 
betrays  the  cares  of  a  riper  age.  His  well 
formed  month  is  not  without  sin  expression  of 
sweetness;  hie  Grecian  profile  reminds  me  of 
antique  medals,  or  of  the  portraits  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Catherine ;  bnt  notwithstanding  his  ex¬ 
pression  of  aimableness  (an  expression  which 
almost  always  imparts  that  also  of  beauty), 
his  youth,  and  yet  more,  his  Germafl  blood,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  observing  in  the  lines  of 
his  face  a  power  of  dissimulation  which  one 
trembles  to  see  in  so  young  a  man.  This  trait 
is  doubtless  the  impress  of  destiny.  It  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  the  grand-duke  will  be  caUed 
to  the  throne.  The  tones  of  his  voice  are 
sweet,  which  is  not  commonly  the  case  in  his 
family ;  they  say  it  is  a  gift  which  he  has  in¬ 
herited  from  his  mother. 

He  shines  among  the  young  people  of  his 
suite  without  discovering  what  it  is  that  pre¬ 
serves  the  distance  which  may  be  easily  obsCTv- 
ed  to  exist  between  them,  unless  it  he  the 
I  perfect  gracefhlnaas  of  his  pernm.  Russian 


travelers  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  beauty  of 
the  prince  as  quite  a  phenomenon.  Without 
this  exaggeration,  I  should  have  been  mm 
impressed  with  it;  besides,  I  could  not  but 
recollect  the  romantic  mind,  the  arcb-angelio 
fou,  of  his  father,  and  his  uncle  the  grand- 
duke  Michael,  who,  when  in  1815,  they  visited 
Paris,  were  called  “  tAe  northern  lights.’*  and 
I  felt  inclined  tp  be  severe  because  I  been 
deceived ;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  the  grand- 
duke  of  Russia  appears  to  me  as  one  of  the 
finest  models  of  a  prince  that  1  have  ever  met 
with.”  ■ 

THR  I.ATB  CZAR  BaCROIiAS. 

[Tbs  foUowiiig  critical  and  hiitorical  ikctch  of  tha  da- 
ceased  Emperor  of  Runia  is  from  the  Ltmdim  Tima.  It 
is  an  able  and  interesting  sketch,  and  though,  in  onr 
opinion,  it  is  too  serere  in  some  points  npon  the  Emperor 
as  a  man,  in  hie  relations  to  hnmanitj,  it  acknowledges, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  remarkable  indiridnal  power, 
tha  brilliant  force  of  his  intellect,  and  his  great  abUltiss 
as  a  rnler.]  _ 

Li  the  long  array  of  history,  and  among  those 
figures  dimly  seen  along  the  ages  of  the  past, 
which  bear  impeririiable  traces  of  their  guilt 
and  their  doom,  none  stands  a  more  visible 
mark  of  retributive  justice  than  he  who  has 
thus  abruptly  passed  from  the  scene  of  human 
affairs.  The  summons  of  Belshazzar  upon  the 
fiery  wall  was  not  more  appalling — the  de¬ 
struction  of  Sennacherib  not  more  terrible. 
This  blow  has  fallen,  not  only  on  the  armies 
which  Russia  has  equipped  for  the  defence  of 
her  territory — not  only  on  her  policy  and  her 
alliances,  bnt  more  especially  on  the  one  great 
author  of  the  war,  who  has  expiated,  wiUi  the 
loss  of  reputation,  the  loss  of  power,  and  the 
loss  of  life  itself,  the  outrage  he  committed  on 
the  rights  of  other  States  and  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  earthquake 
(1848)  which  overthrew  half  the  thrones  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  alone 
seemed  completely  prepared  to  meet  the  shock, 
and  completely  unmoved  by  its  violence.  His 
forbearance  was  equal  to  his  strength.  He 
sought  no  pretext  for  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  other  States,  although  he  did  not  refuse  his 
succor  when  it  was  required ;  he  took  no  unfair 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  confusion  of 
other  countries,  and  the  advice  he  tendered 
was  invariably  favorable  to  the  cause  of  order 
and  of  peace.  The  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  during  those  eventful  and  perilous 
years,  from  1848  to  1851,  raised  him  higher  than 
he  had  ever  stood  before.  He  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  those  even 
who  detested  his  despotic  government  could 
not  deny  that  he  had  shown  moderation,  tem¬ 
per,  and  a  strong  desire  for  peace. 

Nor  had  his  internal  government  of  the 
Russian  Empire  been  lees  successful.  Although 
he  continued  to  oppress  the  finances  and  the 
population  by  an  enormous  military  establidi- 
ment,  he  had  undoubtedly  labored  with  success 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
means  of  communication  were  improved,  for. 
eign  merchants  were  protected,  the  numerous 
departments  of  public  service  were  placed 
under  severe  control,  and  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population  on  the  vast  demesnes  of  the 
crown  was  notably  improved.  No  sovereign 
ever  succeeded  in  inqiiring  his  own  sntyects  of 
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the  Moscovite  race  with  a  more  fanatical  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  person,  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  wherever  the  lofty  stature  and  imperial 
port  of  the  Czar  were  seen  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions,  he  was  hailed  as  a  demigod  rather 
than  as  a  man.  His  pride  rose  with  his  station 
and  his  power,  and  at  times  he  seemed  pos¬ 
sessed  with  hallucinations,  acting  upon  a  mys¬ 
tical  and  excitable  nature,  as  if  he,  indeed, 
transcended  the,appointed  limits  of  all  human 
greatness.  * 

By  what  marvelons  fatality,  by  what  infatua¬ 
tion,  or  by  what  perversity,  could  it  then  hap¬ 
pen  that  a  ruler  of  men,  already  past  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  youth,  versed  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  professedly  solicitous  to  maintain  the  con¬ 
stituted  order  of  things,  suddenly  descended 
from  this  exalted  position,  committed  acts  of 
astonishing  imprudence  and  injustice,  destroyed 
his  own  influence  throughout  the  world,  and 
died  at  last  without  a  friend  ?  Two  short  years 
have  barely  elapsed  since  Prince  MenscbikoflTs 
departure  on  his  fatal  mission,  and  each  suc¬ 
cessive  month  has  been  marked  by  the  steady 
progress  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  down  the 
declivity  of  bad  faith,  of  aggression,  of  blood¬ 
shed,  of  defeat,  of  desolation,  and  at  last  of 
death,  which  terminates  the  appalling  history. 
Yet  at  every  step  his  own  act  has  brought 
about  his  chastisement,  and  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  have  been  accused  of  too  much  for¬ 
bearance,  in  their  eagerness  to  avert  some  of 
the  deplorable  consequences  of  this  struggle. 
He  was  warned  early,  frequently  and  emphati¬ 
cally,  that  if  he  persisted  in  this  course,  and  if 
he  failed  to  control  that  indomitable  pride 
which  gave  a  pernicious  import  to  his  smallest 
actions,  he  would  fall  under  the  ban  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  agonizing 
sense  of  humiliation  and  remorse  at  the  loss 
of  all  he  had  reason  to  prize,  has  terminated 
his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  forcL 
ble  examples  of  the  tie  which  links  human 
greatness  to  human  frailty ;  and  throughout  all 
future  time  the  reign  of  Nicholas  of  Russia 
will  be  remembered  as  the  miserable  ending 
of  a  career  which  has  been  sacrificed  to 
bad  and  destructive  passions,  when  it  might 
have  been  prolonged  in  peace,  good  fame,  and 
honor. 

From  whomsoever  Nicholas  received  his  fear¬ 
ful  task,  he  has  done  it  with  no  negligent  hand, 
and  must  ever  stand  forth,  even  in  Russian  an¬ 
nals,  as  the  conqueror,  oppressor,  and  disturber 
of  nations.  As  such,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  his  death,  we  will  not 
say  with  a  vulgar  and  thoughtless  congratula¬ 
tion,  but  with  a  sense  of  momentary  relief,  and 
a  dawn  of  hope.  Never,  indeed,  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  was  the  aspect  of  Eu¬ 
rope  so  gloomy,  more  disheartening,  than  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  Never  were  the  hopes  of  man¬ 
kind  more  flung  back  on  the  deep  sense  of  a 
righteous  cause,  and  of  a  strong  resolution  to 
defend  it  at  all  hazards.  Now,  at  least,  we  know 
that  one  stubborn  will  is  broken,  and  one  men¬ 
tal  world  of  evil  machinations  gone  from  our 
firmament  The  daring  schemes  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  impious  visions  of  Catherine 
may  still  plague  the  earth  ;  the  traditions  of 
conquest  may  still  be  cberisbed,  and  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  superstition  be  believed  by  willing  vota¬ 
ries;  yet  at  least  one  terrible  presence,  one 
active  mischief,  vultu$  tfut*ntu  tyranni,  is 


mercifully  withdrawn  from  us,  and  nations  are 
permitted  once  more  to  breathe  free. 

There  was  something  portentous  in  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  one  man  holding  so  large  a  portiop  of 
the  Old  World,  and  still  extending  his  con¬ 
quests,  still  stretching  his  policy,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  and  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  Great 
conquerors  have  commonly  been  cut  short, 
either  by  the  stroke  of  disease,  or  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  or  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  at  a 
much  earlier  age,  and  it  seemed  something  re¬ 
served  for  this  century  to  see  one  continually 
spreading  the  meshes  of  a  subtle  policy  and  an 
iron  dominion  wider  and  wider  for  a  whole 
generation.  But  man  has  his  limits.  Flesh 
and  blood  are  not  equal  to  the  grasp  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  scope  of  the  mind.  By  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  all  who  have  known  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  he  was  such  a  man  as  the 
ancients  magnified  into  a  demigod — herculean 
in  his  very  frame,  of  uncommon  stature,  beauty 
and  grace,  born  to  be  a  king  of  men — such  a 
one  as  our  own  William  the  Conqueror,  or  even 
as  Charlemagne.  Nothing  this  world  can  sup¬ 
ply  for  itself  or  borrow  from  the  unseen,  was 
wanting  to  feed  his  ambition,  to  exalt  his  genius, 
to  assist  his  undertakings.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  he  showed  that  he  inherited  and 
grasped,  as  in  one  possession,  all  the  accumu¬ 
lated  hopes  and  illusions  of  his  dynasty. 

Secure  as  he  felt  from  the  West,  he  prepared 
at  once  for  the  conquest  of  the  East.  One 
check  after  another  only  taught  him  to  lay 
deeper  the  foundation  of  dominion,  but  for 
thirty  years  he  has  never  ceased,  above  ground 
or  underground,  to  push  his  scheme  of  univer¬ 
sal  empire.  The  race,  however,  was  with  time, 
and  when  he  found  his  own  life  ebbing  ap8M:e, 
at  the  approach  of  an  epoch  which  for  ages 
had  been  designated  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Cross  over  the  Crescent  of  Constantinople,  he 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself,  and  broke 
loose  as  a  river  from  its  banks,  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  We  do  but  anticipate  the  calm 
judgment  of  posterity  when  we  describe  the 
particular  act  which  began  this  unhappy  war, 
by  saying,  that  on  a  mere  pretense,  and  in 
open  contempt  for  the  law  of  nations,  the  Em¬ 
peror  invaded,  spoiled,  and  seized  the  territory 
of  a  neighbor,  and  not  only  justified,  but  com¬ 
pelled  the  interference  of  the  Western  Powers, 
who  otherwise  would  have  had,  in  their  turn, 
to  fight  a  harder  battle  nearer  home. 

For  these  two  years  all  Europe  has  beheld 
with  increasing  astonishment  how  one  man, 
assuming  and  exercising  all  the  attributes  of 
absolute  power,  and,  therefore,  having  himself 
alone  to  rely  upon,  could  maintain  that  single- 
handed  struggle  against  a  world  of  statesmen, 
diplomatists,  generals  and  admirals,  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  art  and  science  of  the  civilized 
world.  Collecting  continually  fresh  determin¬ 
ation  and  vigor  from  each  phase  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  yet  provoking  a  still  deeper  phalanx  and 
still  wider  circle  of  foes,  be  stood  at  last  in  a 
position  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
as  regards  either  side,  and  as  respects  either 
the  questions  at  issue  or  the  tremendous  arma¬ 
ments  employed,  the  world  has  not  seen  the 
like  before,  or  anything  near  to  it.  But  then, 
as  in  the  famous  statue  of  his  great  ancestor, 
having  surmounted  the  dizzy  height,  he  stood 
with  the  precipice  before  him. 

At  this  last  passage  of  his  fortunes  we  have 


seen  the  Czar  ever  rising  with  the  occasion ; 
defending  his  policy,  protesting  against  his 
foes,  opening  negotiations,  fighting  at  once 
with  words  and  with  arms,  weighing  phrases, 
and  organizing  measures.  We  have  just  seen 
him  stamp,  as  it  were,  on  the  ground,  and  call 
new  armies  f^om  its  surface.  We  have  seen 
him  arm  the  whole  Empire.  We  have  seen  him 
set  in  motion  the  whole  of  his  million  armed 
men  toward  the  south,  directing  routes,  and 
preparing  magazines  at  the  extremity  of  his 
empire ;  we  have  seen  him  send  two  sons  to 
battle,  and  even,  it  is  said,  prepare  himself  to 
follow ;  we  have  seen  him  pledge  to  the  very 
utmost  the  credit  of  his  empire  to  obtain  the 
necessary  resources ;  there  is  not  an  act  of 
Government  or  of  conquest  that  we  have  not 
seen  him  perform  on  the  direst  emergency  and 
the  vastest  scale.  Seriously  menaced  along 
many  thousand  miles  of  frontier  by  land  and 
by  sea,  the  enemy  within  sound  of  his  capital, 
with  his  fortresses  beleag^red  or  actually  de¬ 
stroyed,  his  commerce  shut  up,  his  merchants 
ruined,  he  ^vertheless,  with  his  own  vast  in¬ 
tellect,  directed  the  whole  war,  and  maintained 
the  resistance  of  that  one  tegis,  as  it  were, 
against  innumerable  dangers.  There  never 
was  the  man — nay,  we  hope  there  never  will 
be — of  such  an  adamantine  frame  as  to  stand 
this  superhuman  task.  In  thisfellest  struggle, 
and  darkest  hour,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  still 
tightening  his  grasp,  still  stretching  his  ken, 
still  wielding  more  gigantic  weapons,  still  call¬ 
ing  louder  to  his  vassals,  and  rising  higher  in 
his  tone,  at  the  fullest  tension  of  his  heart, 
mind,  and  soul,  and  every  sense  preternaturally 
quickened  to  the  last,  has  suddenly  succumbed 
to  the  law  of  mortality,  snapped  at  full  bend, 
fallen  at  full  flight,  and  like  that  most  formida¬ 
ble  foe  of  his  house,  whose  representative,  by  a 
strange  chance,  he  has  seen  once  more  invading 
his  soil — 

“  Left  a  name  at  which  the  world  xrew  pale. 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

»»»♦»•* - 

mniATION  OF  VKOKTABI.B  UFB. 

Lord  Lindsat  states  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  amid  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  he 
stumbled  on  a  mummy,  proved  by  its  hiero¬ 
glyphics  to  be  at  least  2000  years  of  age.  On 
examining  the  mummy  after  it  was  unwrapped, 
he  found  in  one  of  its  closed  hands  a  tuberous 
or  bulbous  root  He  was  interested  in  the 
question  how  long  vegetable  life  could  last,  and 
he  therefore  took  that  tuberous  root  from  the 
mummy’s  hand,  planted  it  in  a  sunny  soil,  al¬ 
lowed' the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven  to  descend 
upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  to 
his  astonishment  and  joy,  the  root  burst  forth 
and  bloomed  into  a  beauteous  dahlia. 


BFFecTS  of  pressure  OlV  SUBSTANCES. 

Evan  Horxnra  and  W.  Fairbaim,  two  very 
distinguished  men  of  practical  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  on 
different  substances,  under  enormous  pressure, 
and  the  results  they  have  obtained  claim  the 
attention  of  all  engineers,  mechanics,  and  mold- 
ers.  Mr.  Fairbairn  had  submitted  some  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  pressure  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  a  weight  equal  to 
a  column  of  water  thirty-three  miles  in  hight, 
and  found,  that  under  this  enormous  pressure 
clay  acquired  the-  density  and  hardness  of 
stone. 


OUR  M ANVF ACTORIB8. 

HUMBER  TWO* 
OUTTXPKROHX.* 

Among  the  characteristics  which  excite  our 
admiration  and  astonishment  in  this  era,  is  the 
rapiditj  with  which  newly  discovered  products 
of  nature  are  applied  and  fashioned  into  such 
various  uses,  that  they,  in  a  short  time,  become 
necessities,  and  we  look  bark  with  surprise  and 
wonder  how  we  have  got  along  without  them. 
This  statement  is  most  eminently  true  in  the 
matter  of  guttapercha,  a  material,  the  virtues 
of  which  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world  only  fifteen  years  ago,  yet  at  the  present 
day,  we  find  it  already  taking  its  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  substances,  that  minister  to 
the  wants  and  appliances  in  the  economy  of  the 
great  human  family.  With  guttapercha,  or  by 
its  immediate  aid,  obstacles  heretofore  unsnr- 
mountable  have  been  overcome ;  with  it,  by 
magnetism,  we  are  enabled  to  instantly  send  our 
thoughts  and  commands  not  only  across  rivers, 
and  bays,  but  even  portions  of  old  ocean  itself, 
and  thus  are  brought  London  and  Paris  within  a 
few  seconds  of  each  other;  with  its  aid  we  turned 
a  branch  of  the  Croton  immediately  through 
the  brackish  waters  of  the  east  river,  to  supply 
the  city’s  institutions  with  that  best  of  ^ 
beverages,  pure  and  wholesome  water.  But,  to 
our  mind,  the  grand  climax  of  all  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  yet  become  available,  is  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  textile  fabrics,  by  which  means  it  is 

*  Prononnead  ftrUka  not  jaerfen.  Tbo  word  ii  pnroljr 
a  Mala ju>  ono,  guUa  meaninc  tho  znm  or  ooneiot*  Jnioa 
«i  a  plant,  and  jiercka  th*  partienlar  tn*  from  which  thii 
it  proaued. 


daily  becoming  known  among  all  classes  as  one 
of  the  important  features  of  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  and  highly  subservient  in  thousands  of 
ways  to  comfort,  luxury,  and  general  happi¬ 
ness. 

Guttapercha,  like  caoutchouc,  is  a  carburet 
of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  with  that  substance, 
and  possesses  a  great  number  of  the  properties 
which  characterize  indian-rubber,  but  exhibits 
certain  special  qualites  which  admit  of  its  being 
applied  to  particular  uses,  to  which  caoutchouc 
is  not  adapted,  in  fact,  in  the  principal  con- 
gmity  above  referred  to,  guttapercha  has 
proven  to  have  all  the  requirements  that  indian- 
rubber  needs,  in  the  perfection  of  textile  fab¬ 
rics,  rendered  water-proof  through  its  aid. 

Whilst  the  plants  which  furnish  caoutchouc 
abound  in  the  whole  of  the  territorial  zone, 
which  extends  between  the  tropics,  the  bonan- 
dra  gutta  belonging  to  the  natural  order, 
Sapotaeea,  is  the  only  tree  which  yields  gutta¬ 
percha.  It  grows  abundantly  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  to  which 
it  is  believed  to  be  indigenous.  The  tree  (call¬ 
ed  by  the  native  Malays,  AHiafo,)  is  from  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  foliage  is  a  pale  green  on  the 
upper  side,  and  covered  with  reddish  brown 
hairs  beneath.  The  sap  circulates  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  in  vessels  whose  course  is 
sufficiently  well  marked  by  black  longitudinal 
lines.  The  wood  is  of  a  soft  spongy  nature,  and 
of  little  commercial  value.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  specimens 
of  the  flower  and  fruit  (representations  of  each 
will  be  observed  in  the  engraving).  The  latter 
contains  a  concrete  edible  oil,  which  is  used  by 


the  natives  with  their  food.  The  tree  flourishes 
luxuriantly  in  alluvial  tracts,  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  and  forms  in  many  places  the  principal 
part  of  the  jungle  in  such  situations.  It  is  most 
plentifully  found  in  Borneo,  Java.  Sumatra, 
and  Penang. 

Guttapercha  was  first  brought  to  England  in 
the  days  of  Tradescant,*  as  a  curious  product, 
under  the  name  of  Mazer-wood,  and  subse¬ 
quently  it  was  frequently  brought  from  China, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  in  the  form  of 
elastic  whips,  sticks,  etc.  In  1843,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  and  commercial  world  was 
particularly  attracted  to  it  by  various  person¬ 
ages.  among  whom  were  Drs.  D’Almeida,  and 
W.  Montgomerie,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb.  Each 
of  those  individuals  receive  their  qudta  of  praise 
in  the  different  accounts,  but  as  Dr.  Montgom¬ 
erie  appears  to  have  been  the  most  efficient,  and 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  received  several 
honorary  medals  from  scientific  Associations, 
as  the  first  European  discoverer,  we  choose  to 
join  the  throng,  and  will  give  his  recital  of  the 
incident.  In  the  year  1842,  Dr.  Montgom¬ 
erie  was  out  in  the  woods  at  Singapore,  when 
he  observed  in  the  hands  of  a  parang,  or  native 
woodsman,  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  which  was 
composed  of  a  strange  snbstuce.  "  I  questioned 
the  workman  in  whose  possession  I  found  it,” 
says  the  Doctor  in  his  account  to  the  society  of 
Arts;  “  I  heard  that  the  material  from  which  it 
was  formed,  could  be  moulded  in  any  desired 
shape,  by  dipping  it  into  hot  water,  when  It 
became  as  plastic  as  clay,  and  when  cold  re¬ 
gained  its  original  hardness  and  rigidity.”  Of 
*  John  Tradateant,  th*  nain*  of  two  Natnraliat*.  frlhar 
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resembling  the  inner  coating  of  white  oak- 
bark,  is  extremly  tenacious,  and  without  elas¬ 
ticity,  or  much  flexibility.  It  can  be  melted 
and  cooled  at  will,  without  iiyury  for  future 
operations.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  cold, 
and  electricity.  It  is  not  affected  by  coming 
in  contact  with  oils,  or  other  fatty  substances, 
or  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids. 
When  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  water, 
it  contracts  and  becomes  soft  like  dough  or 
paste,  and  can  be  moulded  in  any  desired  shape, 
which  form  it  will  rigidly  retain  when  cold.  It 
has  an  exceedingly  flue  grain,  and  its  oily  pro¬ 
perties  make  it  a  perfect  repellant  of  liquids. 
When  flrst  treated  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  then  dissolved  with  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  precipitated,  it  yields  a  substance 
consistent  with  its  oven  common  properties.  In 
nearly  every  one  of  the  above  mentioned  qual¬ 
ities,  it  has  the  advantage  of  caoutchouc. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  two  sub¬ 
stances,  by  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  F.R.S.: 


Ovttapeniia,  Carbon,  83.71. 

Hydrogen,  12.36. 
Oxygen,  3.93. 


CoowtekotK,  Carbon,  86.39. 

Hydrogen,  12.08. 
Oxygen,  1.63. 


The  specific  gravity  degree  of  guttapercha  is 
975,  that  of  water  being  1  000. 

Various  capabilities  of  guttapercha  were 
tested,  immediately  on  the  reception  of  the 
samples  forwarded  by  Dr.  Montgomerie,  to 


eonrae  the  Doctor  was  not  long  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  his  knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a  substance. 
He  speedily  procured  specimens  of  the  tree  and 
its  products,  in  various  states  of  preparation, 
and  forwarded  them  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
London,  and  subsequent  enquiry  led  to  the 
facts  which  have  since  become  pregnant  of  its 
value. 

At  first  the  natives  were  in  the  habit,  when 
they  required  a  supply,  of  felling  the  trees ; 
bat  experience  soon  taught  them  that  the  milky 
Jnioe  might  be  collected  by  cutting  notches 
here  and  there  in  the  trunk,  and  in  this  way 
the  life  of  the  tree  might  be  saved  for  future 
tappings.  The  sap  coagulates  in  a  few  minutes 
after  it  is  collected  ;  bat  before  the  crude  gum 
becomes  quite  hard,  it  is  kneaded  by  hand  into 
compact  oblong  masses,  from  seven  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  by  four  or  five  in  thickness. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  mostly  performed  by 
women,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  blocks 
made  up  for  exportation,  however,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  of  the  same  size  and  appearance,  the  fancy 
of  the  rude  barbarian  sometimes  giving  them 
strange  forms — such  as  a  bird  with  red  berries 
for  eyes,  images  of  ships,  quadrapeds,  or  the  “hu¬ 
man  face  divine.”  The  gum  is  always  sold  by 
weight,  a  fact  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  crafty  savage,  who  in  humble  imitation  of 
more  clever  adulterators,  sometimes  introduces 
a  stone,  or  other  heavy  substance,  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  mass.  As  it  would  entail  a  serious 
loss  of  time  on  the  merchant  if  he  were  to  cut 
j^.aach  block  at  the  port  of  shipment,  it  often 
^  happens,  on  the  substance  reaching  this  conn- 
~  try,  it  is  found  to  conceal  stones  or  rubbish ; 
and  then  woe  to  the  purse  and  the  catting 
knives  of  the  purchaser.  Besides  this,  however, 
the  block  often  contains  a  vast  amount  of  un¬ 
available  material  In  the  ehape  of  bark,  dirt, 
leaves,  and  so  on,  which  become  accidentally  or 
designedly  incorporated  with  the  gum. 

From  the  examination  of  tits  specimens  sent 


In  its  cmde  state,  guttapercha  is 
entirely  dissimilar  and  distinct  from 
indian-mbber,  having  no  resem¬ 
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blance  to  the  elastic  gum,  whatever,  nor 
are  its  chemical  or  mechanical  properties 
the  same.  It  is  a  fibrous  material,  much 


London,  and  after  a  time,  companies  and  indi- 
vidnals  engaged  In  producing  mMufactures 
from  it,  for  which  there  was,  and  still  is,  aeon- 


over  by  Dr.  Montgomerie,  it  became 
at  once  apparent  that  a  large  trade 
in  the  article  would  speedily  take 
place ;  and  in  a  few  months  the 
jungles  of  the  Johore  Archipelago, 
the  scene  of  the  first  gatherings,  were 
explored  by  Englishmen,  Chinese, 
and  Malays,  In  search  of  the  gum- 
exuding  tree.  Their  efforts  were  ac¬ 
tively  seconded  by  the  natives ;  and 
in  a  short  time  it  was  discovered 
that  the  supply,  of  which  some  doubts 
were  first  entertained,  was  almost 
inexhaustible.  An  acute  observer  has 
remarked  the  singular  fact,  that  al¬ 
though  the  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Dutch,  had,  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
retained  possession  of  the  islands  on 
which  the  trees  grew,  for  more  than 
nine  centuries  and  a  half,  still  its 
valuable  qualities  were  not  disco¬ 
vered  till  1842.  The  rise  of  this 
new  trade  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  activity  of  the  Oriental  Island¬ 
ers  ;  and  the  value  of  the  gum  be¬ 
coming  fully  known,  eager  search 
was  made  from  island  to  island,  and 
among  the  forests  of  the  Archipelago; 
and  large  profits  were  made  by  the 
sarmingongs,  or  chiefs,  of  the  aborig¬ 
inal  tribes,  who  exacted  from  Ihe 
gum  hunters  a  revenue  on  all  they 
found.  Sufficient  profit  was  left  even 
after  this  deduction,  to  stimulate  the 
cupidity  of  the  natives,  and  the  port 
of  Singapore,  was  speedily  supplied 
with  the  article  in  great  quantities. 


MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 
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gtantly  increasiDg  demand.  Some  patents  were 
granted,  bat  the  fact  most  be  admitted,  that 
although  it  was  adapted  to  a  large  number 
of  nseful  purposes,  and  made  in  various  kinds 
of  wares  and  chattels,  still  no  process  of  yul- 
canication,  or  in  anj  waj  changing  the  pro¬ 
perties  (farther  than  cleansing,)  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  or  yet  worked  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  grand  distinction  of  accomplishing 
this  proud  achievement  was  left  for  the  nn- 
yieldiog  perseverance  of  Yankee  ingenuity — 
by  which  it  hoM  been  accomplished — yes,  and 
even  beyond  the  predictions  of  the  most  san¬ 
guine  of  the  scientiflo  savans,  who  first  ezam- 
in^d  the  specimens  forwarded,  in  1842. 

Watt  discovered  the  steam  engine,  bat  Ful¬ 
ton  gave  its  application  to  locomotion,  thos  ren¬ 
dering  hisname  immortaL-Althoagh  the  toy  eleo- 
trio  telegraph,  was  for  years  exhibited  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Polyt^hnio  Institute,  Morse  was  the  first 
to  discover  its  asefalnees,  and  adapt  it  for  “  the 
great  highway  of  thought”— Daguerre,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  beautiful  art  that  bears  his  name, 
was  often  heard  to  say  that  the  only  perfect 
manipulation  of  its  process  was  that  produced 
in  America  *  and  even  at  the  great  exhibition 
in  1851,  notwithstanding  the  well  known  strong 
prejudices  of  Brother  Bull,  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  our  superiority,  and  Brother 
Jonathan  earrled  off  the  prize.— Nicholson  and 
Konig,  were  the  inventors  of  the  cylindrical 
press,  but  our  readers  have  already  becu  lu- 
formed  that  Hoe’s  Revolving  Cylinder  Light, 
ning  press  Is  infinitely  beyond  any  other  inven¬ 
tion  for  (he  rapid  production  of  impressions 
from  type.— Old  England  may  boast  of  her 
“wooden  walls,”  but  Yankee  clipper  ships 
are  unapproachable  and  invincible ;  and  that 
yacht,  that  hore  her  country’s  name  so  proudly, 
was  too  “  swift  of  the  foot,”  for  the  combined 
skill  of  the  old  world ;  nor  will  any  lack  of  su¬ 
perior  qualities  be  observed  in  those  wonderful 
specimens  of  naval  grandeur,  our  ocean  steam¬ 
ers. — With  all  the  above,  and  many  other 
equally  meritorious  distinctions,  one  more  star 
must  be  added  to  the  galaxy,  and  the  name  of 
Rider  take  its  place  on  Uic  tablet,  and  in  the 


iiitch  that  records  the  good  deeds  of  those  who 
have  been  mostly  Instrumental  in  adding  to  the 
comforts,  luxuries  and  welfare  of  their  fellow 
man ;  and  at  the  same  time  augmenting  still 
farther  the  reputation  of  our  glorious  Repub¬ 
lic,  that  now  occupies  one  of  the  most  exalted 
situation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  first  in  this  country  who  turned 
their  attention  to  the  importance  of  guttapercha 
were  Messrs.  William  Rider  k  Brothers,  of  this 
city,  long  known  as  a  prominent  firm  in  the 
manufacture  of  indian-nibber  goods.  In  truth, 
the  first  named  gentleman  was  the  possessor  of 
the  earliest  known  specimen  imported  to  this 
hemisphere,  which  was  a  small  guttapercha 
riding-whip,  presented  him  by  William  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  supercargo  of  the  ship  Mary  Parker, 
Captain  Godman ;  it  was  brought  out  on  her 
passage  from  Calcutta  to  Boston,  in  1840, 
Some  five  years  after  that  date,  the  Messrs.  R. 
became  convinced  that  valuable  water-proof 
fabrics  could  be  produced  from  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  resin,  and  they  at  once  imported  a 
quantity  of  the  crude  article,  hoping  to  succeed 
in  its  vulcanization.  Among  other  experiment¬ 
ers  was  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  who  claimed  to  have  succeeded  in  pro 
ducing  vulcanized  goods,  for  which  he  took  out 
a  patent  in  England.  The  Messrs,  Rider  per- 
sued  a  similar  coarse  of  experiments,  in  1847, 
bat  soon  found — what  Mr.  Hancock  has  since 
leurued — that  the  fabrics  thus  produced  Were 
worthless ;  and  a  singular  fact  is,  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  vulcanization  of  indian-rub- 
berwas  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their 
failure  with  guttapercha.  The  Messrs.  R.  still 
persisted  in  their  experiments,  and  were  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  their  exertions  to  produce  the  much 
desired  result  Science,  mechanism,  and  art 
were  brought  to  bear,  in  their  several  capaci¬ 
ties  ;  and  after  four  years  of  unceasing  and  pa¬ 
tient  industry,  and  almost  herculean  labor 
mind  and  body,  their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
complete  success.  But  even  here,  after  weary 
toil,  when  just,  as  It  were,  on  the  threshold  cf 
fame  and  fortune,  new  difficulties  arose  which 
would  have  appalled  men  of  ordinary  energy 


and  determination.  The  maanfacturers  of  in- 
dian-rubber  had  long  known  that,  if  it  were 
possible  to  produce  textile  garments  of  gutta¬ 
percha,  their  “  occupation  was  gone,”  that  at 
an  early  period  the  new  and  perfect  article 
would  nearly  or  wholly  supersede  their’s,  there¬ 
fore  every  exertion  was  used  to  prevent  the 
Messrs.  R.  from  securing  their  invention  by 
letters  patent.  Guttapercha  was  a  new  and 
unknown  substance ;  It  was  a  saponaceous 
gum,  and  was  procured  from  the  trees  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  that  caoutchouc  was.  The 
holders  of  the  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  article  claimed  that  guttapercha  was  iden- 
tical  with  it — in  fact,  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same,  and  a  new  patent  would  be  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  them.  By  these  and  other  equally 
dishonorable  devices,  they  were  enabled  to 
deprive  the  Messrs.  Rider  of  their  just  dues  for 
two  years ;  but  finally  truth  was  triumphant ; 
the  falacies  of  the  opponents  were  exposed,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  1852,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  John  Rider  for  the  invention  of  the 
substance  now  known  as  “vulcanized  gutta¬ 
percha,”  thus  officially  acknowledging  and  an 
louncing  that  it  had  been  proved  to  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  material  from  caoutchouc. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  R.  received  his  patent, 
another  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Murphy  for 
“still  farther  improvements  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  guttapercha.”  Mr.  Murphy  has  long 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  Messrs.  Rider, 
both  in  their  present  enterprise  and  their  for¬ 
mer  one,  of  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc. 
He  still  continues  with  them,  and  is  the  manu¬ 
facturing  engineer  of  the  establishment  we  are 
about  describing.  Subsequently,  a  patent  has 
been  taken  out,  jointly,  by  Messrs.  William  £. 
Rider  and  Murphy,  for  improvements  in  the 
vulcanization  of  guttapercha. 

The  term  wleanixed  is  applied  to  fabrics  of 
guttapercha  or  indian-rubber  which  have  been 
cured  or  tanned,  by  submitting  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  artificial  heat ;  the  object  being  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  gum,  so  it  will  not 
afterwards  be  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  By 
the  processes  patented  by  the  Messrs.  Rider  and 
Murphy,  fabrics  are  produced  with  characteris¬ 
tics  almost  entirely  new  in  themselves ;  instead 
of  being  rigid  when  cold,  or  with  a  susceptil^ 
lity  to  melt  down  at  heat,  they  are  elastic  and 
pliable  in  all  natural  temperatures ;  equally 
serviceable  at  the  torrid  or  frigid  zones.  The 
garments  made  with  it  are  sweet  and  clean,  and 
without  the  disagreeable  sziell  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  all  other  water-|voof  falzrics ;  besides, 
they  are  elegant  in  finish,  light,  and  do  not  give 
the  wearer  the  disagreeable  sensation  expoi- 
encdd  in  using  indian-mbber  goods. 

After  having  secured  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  pecuniary  advantages  to  be  derived  by  their 
valuable  invention,  the  Messrs.  Rider  set  to 
work  to  start  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business. 
As  they  had  expended  large  amounts  in  their 
experiments  and  divers  other  ways,  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  grand  results  they  had  so  success¬ 
fully  achieved,  their  individual  capitals  were 
insufficient  lor  the  purpose,  and  they  at  once 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  General 
Manufacturing  Law  of  the  State  of  Mew  York, 
and  a  number  of  capitalists  met  together,  and 
after  subscribing  for  stock  and  complying  with 
all  the  other  requirementa  of  the  act,  lonned 
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utemselves  into  an  incorporated  association  can  at  once  perceive  how  effectuallj  and  speed- 
Btjled —  ily  this  first  process  is  accomplished.  This  cut- 

THE  NOBTH  aMKRiCAX  ouTTAFERCHA.  coKPANT,  ting  machine,  as  well  as  all  the  other  power 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  at  once  elected  machinery,  is  put  in  motion  through  the 
their  officers,  purchased  the  patents  above  re-  agency  of  a  large  steam  engine,  of  the  capacity 
fered  to,  ordered  their  machinery,  purchased  of  at  least  100  horse  power.  The  steam  for 
factory  premises,  and  made  every  preparation  which  is  furnished  hy  a  stack  of  flue  boil- 
to  commence  operations  at  the  earliest  day  pos-  crs,  33  feet  long,  and  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  the 
sible,  which  they  finally  accomplished  early  in  boilers  are  of  most  perfect  construction,  and 
the  spring  of  1853.  were  built  with  returning  flues,  and  all  other 

The  factory  of  this  company  is  situated  at  improvements,  expressly  for  the  company,  and 
the  foot  of  Twenty-Fifth  street.  North  River,  furnishes  more  steam  than  is  required  to  woft 
in  this  city.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  the  engine,  for,  as  it  will  be  perceived  before 
buildings  (as  is  depicted  in  the  illustration  at  we  finish  this  article,  steam  has  many  more 
the  head  of  this  article),  and  covers  a  space  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  guttapercha,  than 
equal  to  twelve  full  city  lots.  It  was  erected  driving  the  machinery.  Besides  the  above 
expressly  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  with  there  is  a  large  locomotive  boiler  used  exclu- 
its  powerful  machinery,  was  purchased  by  the  sively  for  heating  purposes, 
company.  The  guttapercha  reduced  to  shavings,  as  we 

Accompanied  hp'  our  artistical  friend,  Guil-  have  above  described,  the  cleansing  operations 
deimester,  we  made  a  professional  call  at  the  now  commence.  With  this  intention  it  is  remov- 
establishment,  during  one  of  the  pleasant  days  ed  in  baskets  to  the  boiling-room,  where  it  is 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  last  month.  We  were  thrown  into  large  wooden  vats,  or  square  tube, 
met  at  the  office  by  Mr.  William  E.  Rider,  the  and  after  receiving  a  proper  quota  of  water, 
gentlemanly  superintendent  and  chemist  of  the  and  certain  cleansing  chemicals,  the  whole  is 
concern  ;  and  after  stating  our  wishes,  were  in-  thoroughly  boiled.  The  boiling  is  accomplished 
vited  into  the  factory,  and  with  the  lud  of  by  steam,  which  is  led  with  pipes  from  the 
the  engravings,  and  our  netes,  we  will  endea-  boilers  into  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  tubs. 
Tor  to  tell  our  readers  what  we  saw  and  heard.  It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  constant 
The  crude  guttapercha  is  received  at  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  whole  mass,  during 


in  racks.  On  becoming  dry  the  gum  is  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  COMPOSITION  BOOM,  where  it  is  weigh¬ 
ed  in  batches  in  the  following  proportions : — 
To  every  eight  pounds  of  pure  guttapercha, 
three  ,  pounds  of  hyposulphate  of  lead,  or  zinc, 
are  added,  and  after  a  slight  mixing  it  is  passed 
through  a  large  machine,  with  heavy  iron  rolls, 
designated  the  preparatory  grinder*.  Those 
rolls  are  kept  heated  by  having  a  small  cham¬ 
ber  through  the  center  of  each,  through  which 
steam  from  the  boiler  is  constantly  passing.  To 
make  heavier  goods,  about  four  pounds  of  Paris 
white,  and  one  pound  of  manganese  oxide,  may 
be  added  to  the  mixture.  When  a  “  batch”  of  80 
pounds  is  completely  ground  and  intermingled 
it  is  made  up  in  a  ball  or  loaf,  and  placed  in  a 
cast  iron  pan,  four  feet  square,  and  removed  to 
the  PBEPABATORT  HEATiNO  ROOM.  The  prepar¬ 
atory  heater  (look  at  the  illustration)  is  a 
wrought  iron  cylinder,  made  in  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  manner,  of  i  inch  iron,  its  dimensions 
are  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  head  is  made  to  take  off,  and  is  mounted  on  a 
large  crane  to  facilitate  the  operation.  A  small 
railway  is  laid  through  the  heater,  and  about 
its  length  beyond  in  the  room.  As  the  pans 
are  filled  they  are  brought  in  and  laid  in  a  car, 
piled  above  one  another,  to  the  required  height. 
When  the  proper  number  is  ready,  the  car  is 
shoved  into  the  heater — the  head  swung  round 


the  preparatory  heater  and  cleansino  boom. 

this  process,  and  after  a  few  hours,  the  shav¬ 
ings  are  tom  to  shreds  and  grains ;  and  subse¬ 
quent  to  several  changes  of  the  water  and  re¬ 
newals  of  the  agitation,  the  gum  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  sand,  stone,  bark,  chips, 
leaves,  or  other  impurities,  which,  either  by 
cupidity,  or  accident,  may  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  it  in  the  native  forest,  and  the  pure 
guttapercha  is  taken  out  of  the  tube  and  spread 
pn  large  square  selves,  and  carried  to  one  of  the 
upper  drying  rooms,  where  the  seives  are  placed 


manufactory,  in  the  shapes  we  have  already 
discribed.  When  a  new  batch  is  made  up,  the 
blocks  are  taken  to  the  outtino  room,  where  it 
is  sliced  in  thin  shavings,  with  wonderful  rapid¬ 
ity.  The  cutting  machine  (see  engraving),  has 
a  large  vertical  disk  of  iron,  in  the  sides  of 
which  are  placed  three  knives,  fixed  in  radial 
dots,  as  in  a  carpenter’s  plane,  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances.  This  revolves  at  the  rate  of  200  revolu- 
tloQS  per  minute,  and  as  the  lump  of  gum  Is 
pcsassd  by  a  lever  against  the  knives,  the  reader 


and  firmly  secured  with  bolts,  nuts,  and  screws. 
Jets  of  steam  are  now  thrown  in  until  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  about  300°  Fah. 
At  this  time  the  pressure  on  the  cylinder 
is  about  equal  to  sixty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  composition  is  subjected  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  about  five  hours — when  the 
steam  is  blown  off,  the  cylinder  opened,  and  the 
c^  drawn  forth,  and  the  pans  found  filled  with 
a  spongy,  doughy  mass ;  the  passing  off  of  the 
volatile  imparities  having  raised  it  much  in  the 
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THE  OBINDINO  ABD  CALENDER  BOOH. 

made,  and  to  elucidate  that  operation,  we  will 
follow  that  proportion  of  the  “  batch”  deeigna- 
ted  for  that  pnrpoee.  From  the  fine  mixers  it  is 
taken  to  a  large  machine  with  three  heavy  rolls 
heated  by  steam,  called  the  warming  machine, 


sheet  of  guttapercha  is  led  forward  to  the  back 
side  of  the  large  calender  (which  will  be  read¬ 
ily  recognized  in  the  foreground  of  the  ilustra- 
tion).  The  cloth  about  to  be  covered,  is  fed 
on  the  front  side  of  the  calender,  and  on  their 


same  manner  that  yeast  raises  bread  The  pans 
are  now  returned  to  the  mixing  room,  and  the 
batch  being  removed  from  them,  the  vulcaniz¬ 
ing  composition  is  ground  or  mixed  in  by  a  pair 
of  stout  rolls,  desimated  the  “  mixers.”  Should 


ONE  OF  THE  HAKINO  ITF  BOOHS. 

the  “  batch”  be  required  for  the  finest  falnrics,  I  which  stands  immediately  behind  the  g^at  cal- 1  passage  through,  the  two  substances  meet,  and 
it  is  then  removed  to  another  set  of  rolls,  and  |  ender.  The  mixture  is  brought  to  the  required  |  join,  and  come  out  from  the  bottom  roll  firmly 
■till  farther  ground  and  perfected.  Such  would  I  consistency,  by  being  constantly  passed  through  I  adhering  to  each  other.  This  is  an  operation 
be  the  case  if  water-proof  clothing  was  to  be  |  these  rolls ;  and  when  all  is  ready,  the  strip  or  |  that  reqoires  great  skill  and  snperior  judgment 
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on  the  part  of  the  operators.  Of  conrse  the 
calender  can  be  regnlated  to  spread  the  gum  at 
any  desired  thickness,  flrom  the  one-hundredth 
part  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  must  be  adjusted  with  mathematical 
precision,  and,  should  one  side  have  the  smallest 
amount  of  pressure  beyond  that  given  on  the 
opposite  aide,  the  fabric  is  cut  and  rendered 
worthless.  This  large  calender  is  quite  a  curi¬ 
osity  in  its  way,  and  from  a  brief  Inspection, 
we  thought  it  an  exceedingly  well  constructed 
piece  of  machinery.  The  three  large  rolls 
weigh  7000  pounds  each,  and  the  whole  tool 
about  twenty  tons,  requiring  a  twenty  horse 
power  engine  to  drive  it  when  producing 
sheet  guttapercha.  The  rolls  are  raised,  and 
lowered  by  rack  and  pinion,  screws  and  wheels, 
and  jets  of  hot  or  cold  water  can  be  passed 
through  the  rolls  at  pleasure,  as  the  substance 
changes  its  temperature  while  being  spread. 
As  the  fabric  comes  from  the  calender,  it  is  led 
off  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  to  a  receiving 
cylinder,  on  which  it  is  rolled,  ready  for  mak¬ 
ing  up. 

There  are  two  other  large  calenders  in  this 
room,  one  of  which  is  expressly  for  preparing 
the  cloth  used  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  has 
rolls  made  of  chilled  iron.  A  nail  or  almost  any 
other  hard  substance,  would  be  flattened  by 
pasring  through  them,  without  indenting  the 
surface  of  the  rolls.  A  small  calender  im¬ 
mediately  betdde  it,  is  expressly  used  for  the 
soles,  and  the  bottom  rolls  have  the  peculiar 
diamond-shaped  marks,  which  we  suppose  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  wearers  of  the  shoes 
from  slipping,  but  we  are  free  to  confess  we 
could  never  discover  its  utility. 

The  calender  room  is  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  story  of  the  main  bnilding,  and  is  100 
feet  by  40  in  dimensions. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  roll  of  cloth  we 
left  on  the  receiving  cylinder,  and  accompany 
it  to  the  MAKTKO  cp  BOOM  (see  illustration), 
which  is  the  story  of  the  main  building,  direct¬ 
ly  over  the  calender  room.  Here  we  find  a 
large  quantity  of  operatives  (mostly  females), 
engaged  in  shying  and  fsshioning  the  fabrics 


in  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  water-proof 
clothing,  etc.'  As  the  cloth  is  unrolled  from 
the  cylinderjit  is  cut  by  patterns  for  cloaks, 
coats,  pants  or  whatever  may  be  dedred,  and 
given  out  to  operatives  to  make  up.  The  pieces 
are  joined  by  a  very  adhesive  cement,  the  seams 
being  finished  by  rolling  them  with  a  small 
tool  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  Although  par¬ 
tially  vulcanized,  the  garments  are  not  in  a 
proper  condition  to  stand  great  changes  of 
temperature,  and  though  they  are  quite  easily 
handled,  and  can  be  turned  in  any  desired 
shape,  stili  the  fabric  is  far  ftom  being  flexible, 
and  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  and  feels 
to  the  touch  like  horn  or  whalebone  ;  and  the 
garments  are  now  carried  dawn  to  the  vclcan- 
izDi'G  ROOM,  of  which  there  are  four,  about 
twenty  feet  square,  the  inner  walls  lined 
with  iron,  and  the  doors  so  arranged,  that 
the  whole  can  be  rendered  perfectly  air-tight. 
Here  they  are  sprinkled  with  flour  and  other 
non-adhering  substances  and  hung  up,  and  when 
the  whole  space  is  filled,  the  doors  are  closed, 
and  the  heat  applied  by  steam-pipes,  until  the 
temperature  is  raised  from  300<3  to  320°  Fah., 
at  which  height  it  is  kept  for  from  two  to  ten 
hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  fabrics, 
when  the  heat  is  cut  off,  the  doors  opened,  and 
we  are  perfectly  astounded  at  the  new  features 
presented  in  the  goods.  Instead  of  being  stifl 
and  hornlike,  as  when  they  went  in,  they  are 
soft  and  pliable — they  have  assumed  a  beauti¬ 
ful  black  and  glossy  appearance,  are  |]M^tly 
elastic  in  all  temperatures,  and  were  i^ot  lor 
the  olfactory  sense,  one  could  almost  imagine 
they  were  produced  from  caoutchouc.  From 
here  the  garments  are  taken  to  the  potash  and 
rensing  tubs  (which  are  shown  in  the  engraving 
of  the  preparatory  heating  room),  where  they 
are  thoroughly  cleansed,  by  being  wadied  in  hot 
ley,  u)d  after  repeated  rinsing  they  are  dried 
by  natural  evaporation,  and  then  taken  to  the 
furnishing  room,  where  the  trimmings  are  add¬ 
ed.  When  the  whole  is  finished,  they  are  taken 
to  the  apartment  of  the  superintendent,  who 
with  his  asdstants,  examines  each  piece  and 
stamps  them  as  proven,  first,  second  or  third 


quality,  when  they  are  packed  in  boxes,  and 
sent  down  to  the  warehouse  to  do  their  share 
of  filling  the  many  orders  that  are  constantly 
occupying  the  Company’s  books. 

The  SHOE  DEFARTMEMT  is  immediately  over, 
and  the  same  size  of,  the  make-up  room.  The 
fabric  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
for  clothing.  The  soles  and  uppers  are  cut  out, 
and  the  boots  or  shoes  formed  on  lasts  ;  they 
are  put  together  with  the  adhesive  cement. 
These  and  all  other  articles  that  are  vulcanized 
by  dry  heat,  are  varnished  previous  to  under¬ 
going  that  process.  Directly  in  the  foreground 
of  the  first  illustration,  will  be  observed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  circular  apartment  projecting  from 
the  building.  This  represents  an  outside  view 
of  the  dry  vuleanixer,  which  is  a  round  build¬ 
ing,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  of  two  stories 
high.  The  furnaces  are  placed  in  the  lower 
story,  and  the  floor  is  tiled  over ;  in  the  second 
story,  is  a  large  reel  or  revolving  rack.  As 
varnished,  the  shoes  are  secured  to  stripe  of 
wood,  which  are  fastened  to  this  rack  by  pegs. 
When  the  whole  reel  is  filled  (see  last  illustra¬ 
tion)  the  iron  doors  are  closed — the  fires  started. 
The  degree  of  heat  required  here  is  about  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  previously  described 
process.  When  the  doors  of  the  heater  are 
closed,  a  small  engine  (which  will  be  observed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  engraving)  is  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  which  turns  the  reel  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  revolution  per  minute,  thus  giving  an  equai 
distribution  of  heat.  Varnished  fabrics  of  gut¬ 
tapercha,  after  being  vulcanized,  have  much 
the  appearance  of  patent  leather. 

We  hope,  from  the  above  description,  our 
readers  can  understand  the  process  of  making 
all  the  textile  fabrics  produced  ;  and  although 
the  company  have  numerous  other  shops,  such 
as  the  army  and  navy  equipment,  mail-bag, 
and  many  other  rooms.  The  principal  ones 
above  referred  to  will,  perhaps,  make  the 
whole  of  the  various  departments  understand¬ 
able.  Belting  is  rolled  out  and  cut  the 
required  nze — car,  and  other  springs  are  mould¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  would  take  at  least  half  a  dozen 
pages  to  even  mention  the  names  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  articles  to  which  this  invaluable  vegetable 
gum  has  already  been  applied. 

The  company  employ  at  the  present  time 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  hands,  one 
hundred  of  which  are  females,  but,  from  pre¬ 
sent  indications,  a  largely  increased  force  will 
be  required  during  the  coming  summer.  We 
were  much  pleased' with  the  appearance  of  the 
operatives  (etpeeially  the  female  portion). 
The  girls  all  work  by  the  piece,  having  a  sta¬ 
ted  price  for  each  pair  of  shoes,  c^,  coat,  or 
whatever  articles  they  may  make.  We  under¬ 
stood  their  wages  average  from  $4  to  $5.50 
per  week.  Attached  to  this  establishment,  is  a 
laboratory  for  testing  the  purity  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  articles  used,  and  for  preparing  the  various 
chemical  compounds  used  in  the  establishment, 
as  well  as  in  its  experimental  department. 

[Being  late  in  procuring  our  Ulnstrationa  tor  this  article, 
we  allowed  the  “  make  np  ”  and  electrotyping  of  the  llag- 
asine  to  go  on,  expecting  that  this  paper  would  make  a 
little  leas  than  six  pages.  We  were,  however,  far  out  of 
the  way  in  our  calculation,  and  will  have  to  continue  the 
subject  in  our  next  number ;  when  we  will  present  a  list 
of  the  apphcations  of  guttapercha — certiScates  from  Go¬ 
vernment  oflBoers,  scientiflc  men  and  others,  of  its  superi¬ 
ority  to  indian-riibber  in  the  production  of  textile  fabriee, 
etc.,  etc.) 
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iljitcr’s  fHbU. 

Tit*  Put,  the  Prcdcnt,  mud  the  Fatnre  of 

th*  Vnlted  State*  Magazine. 

jbi  Tm*  It  the  doting  nnmber  of  the  flnt  Tolume  of  th* 
rzTnn  Srtns  MAnAxm,  we  had  intended,  on  this  ooea- 
lion,  to  hold  a  long  chat  with  oar  reader*  ;  but  we  muit 
cut  it  rer/  ihort  to  make  room  for  tom*  long  article*, 
which  are  quite  too  important  to  be  omitted,  and  which 
compel  n*  to  poatpone  oonaiderable  matter  preriontlf 
prepared  for  thi*  nnmber.  Among  other  matter  laid  orer 
It  a  fin*  poem  bj  our  fair  oorretpondant,  Xanette,  in  honor 
of  “labor,”  which  thall  hare  place  In  our  next.  W* 
alto  hare  to  pottpone  an  article  on  the  pretent  exhibition 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Detign.  We  alto  had  aome- 
thing  to  tay  about  the  ttudio  and  th*  pretent  labor*  of 
E.  D.  Palmer,  one  of  the  greateat  acnlptort  our  eountry 
ha*  prodnoed.  For  theie  omittiont  we  thall  try  to  make 
amend*  in  our  next  number. 

But,  moreoTer,  and  abore  all,  our  young  friend,  Demo- 
entut,  Jr.,  it  crowded  clear  out  to  the  tail  of  the  heap, 
at  which  we  feel  itrong  compunetiont,  for  Democritut 
feel*  it  tadly.  When  we  told  him,  flat  and  plain,  that 
there  watn’t  room  enough  for  him  to  tqueexe  in  a  tingle 
line,  hit  ander  lip  hung  down  to  that  he  almoit  ttepped 
on  it,  and,  for  a  moment,  he  teemed  to  forget  that  he  wat 
a  philotophcr.  He  toon  recorered  himtelf,  howerer,  and 
bnrat  out  into  a  broad  laugh,  quoting  with  peculiar  tm- 
pbtalt  that  lublime  elfuaioa  of  hit  Aunt  Patty:— 

“  Peter  Piper  had.a  cow. 

And  he  bad  no  hay  to  giro  her, 

•  So  he  took  hi*  pipe  and  played  a  tune, 

Contider,  cow,  contider.” 

We  ateured  him,  that  hereafter,  th*  whole  houte  of  Ro¬ 
manoff,  guttapercha  manufacture*,  and  Phoenician  hiero¬ 
glyphic*  theuld  all  ttand  back  and  gir*  him  a  fair  chance. 
Democritut  felt  better. 

And  now,  candid  reader,  a  thort  termon  to  yon  about 
the  preaent  number  of  the  magazine  Ploaee  look  at  the 
ttriking  and  picturetque  engraring  on  the  tinted  leaf,  rep- 
reaenting  a  battle-acene  of  the  aboriginet  of  thia  conti¬ 
nent,  on  one  of  their  ancient  terraced  mounds — look  at 
the  fine  idlegorical  repretentation  of  April,  a  little  child 
leading  taunu  captive  with  a  bridle  of  roaea — look  at  the 
manly  and  intelleetual  portrait*  of  Hamilton  and  Jay, 
two  of  the  fhthert  of  the  American  Conttitution — ^look  at 
the  picture  of  Mother  Bailey,  tacriSeing  her  flannel  petti¬ 
coat  upon  th*  altar  of  patriotiam — look  at  the  engraving 
repreaenting  the  htroitm  of  Lieutenant  Boyd,  and  the 
lavage  cruelty  of  Colonel  Butler — look  at  th*  gallery  of 
nine  portraitt  of  the  moat  illuatrioua  membera  of  the 
angnat  houte  of  Romanoff — look  at  the  eight  fine  engrav- 
inga  illuitrating  the  reoent  and  very  important  branch 
of  manubeturea  growing  out  of  guttapercha.  Then  read 
the  thirty-two  broad  page*  of  letter-preas,  from  Tom 
Paine  to  Jack  Downing,  and  tell  ua  candidly  if  you  are 
aatiafied  the  Dnitid  SrATae  Magazhti  give*  a  full  ahilling’i 
worth  for  a  ahilling.  la  not  thia  very  number,  which 
cotta  you  but  eight  or  nine  cent*,  worth  more  tlian  the 
whole  year’*  aubteription  f  And  ought  not  auch  a 
magaxine,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  have  a  circulation  of 
at  leaat  five  hundred  tbonaand  f 

That  number  we  intend  it  ahall  have,  if  we  live  long 
enough,  and  our  good  frienda  continue  to  increase 
throughout  the  eountry  as  they  hare  done  fur  the  year 
paat.  Our  magazine  ia  unlike  any  periodical  before  pub- 
lithed  in  thia  country.  Tt  marked  out  a  enurae  of  ita 
own,  and  it  ha*  proved  popular.  We  beUered  in  the  out¬ 
set  that  w*  could  make  a  better  magazine,  and  at  a  lesa 
price;  than  had  before  been  published.  The  eountry 
preat  pretty  generally  tay  we  nave  aucceeded.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  appearance  of  the  first  nnmber,  a  year  ago, 
brought  out  the  general  exclamation,  that  auch  a  maga¬ 
xine  could  not  be  afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year,  yet  deed¬ 
ed  improvements  have  been  made  in  every  number  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  we  continue  to  affoH  it  for  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  year,  and  intend  to  at  long  at  we  live,  if  it  should 
be  a  thousand  years.  We  fanc^  we  hear  some  Oliver 
Twistiah  tubscriber,  who  would  like  a  “little  more,”  ask 
if  we  expect  to  continue  to  make  improvements  from 
month  to  month,  at  we  have  the  year  past.  To  which 
we  reapeotfully  answer,  in  the  language  of  Colonel  Miller, 
“We’ll  try,  tir.” 

- - 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  DEAD  I 
WHO  SHALL  INTlBrBKT  IT  7 

Wk  hare  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Unitcd  States  Magazine,  in  the 
present  number,  a  most  interesting  relic  of  re¬ 
mote  antiquity,  being  an  inscription  on  a  sarco¬ 
phagus,  discovered  in  January  last,  twelve  feet 


under  the  surface,  in  the  old  graveyard  grounds 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Sidon,  in  Syria.  The 
English  and  French  consuls,  at  Sidon,  each 
claimed  this  important  and  remarkable  relic  by 
right  of  discoveiy,  and  disputed  which  should 
have  the  honor  of  sending  It  to  his  own  govem- 
jpent.  The  trovemor  of  Sidon  interfered,  and 
the  sarcophagus  reintered,  and  placed  a 


guard  of  soldiers  over  it  till  the  dispute  should 
be  legally  settled. 

But  a  Yankee  is  proverbially  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  while  the  sarcophagus 
was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  wondering  peo¬ 
ple  of  Sidon,  an  American  missionary  (Rev.  Dr. 
Van  Dyke,  from  Albany,  New  York)  embraced 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  exact  transcript  of 
the  whole  inscription,  which  he  sent  to  a  friend 
in  Albany.  Having  obtained  permission  to  use 
it,  we  have  been  at  the  expense  of  having  the 
whole  inscription  engraved  on  wood,  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  present  number  of  our  magazine. 
We  therefore  have  the  high  satisfaction  of  being 
the  first  to  pvbluk  to  the  world  this  largest 
and  most  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  Phoeni¬ 
cian  writing. 

Should  any  linguist,  or  ingenious  scholar, 
who  may  receive  a  copy  of  this  inscription 
through  our  magazine,  succeed  in  making  an 
early  translation  of  it,  we  should  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  to  have  a  cop^  sent  to  ns  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  same  periodical. 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  inscription  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  probably  not  less 
than  three  thousand  years.  Sidon  was  the  old¬ 
est,  and  for  a  time,  the  most  powerfbl  cit^  of 
Phoenicia.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  ancient 
T^re,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  wealthy  and  powerful  cities,  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  arts,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  not 
only  contributed  thousands  of  workmen  to  pre¬ 
pare  materials  for  the  temple,  but  also  furnished 
much  of  the  rich  and  costly  materials  for  its 
adornment.  Sidon  was  a  place  of  great  wealth 
and  power  when  the  Israelites  took  possession 
of  Canaan,  and,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  it  fell 
to  th*  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 

A  full  and  highly  interesting  description  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery 
of  this  inscription  has  been  sent  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Beirut,  which  we  here  copy 

Oomipandeoct  of  theJaumeU  of  Commeree. 

Bnzirr,  Stma,  Febmarj  11, 1855. 

Quite  a  sensation  has  been  awakened  among 
this  impassionable  people  by  recent  discoveries 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Sidon.  Unequals  in  pop¬ 
ulation,  in  power,  and  architectural  magnifi¬ 
cence  to  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  still  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  in  advance  of  those  renowned  cities 
in  commerce  and  letters,  and  were  greater  ben¬ 
efactors  of  the  human  race.  Time  has  swept 
away  all  but  their  ruins  and  traces,  whether  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  shores  of  the 
“Great  Sea;”  but  has  left  more  on  the  latter 
than  the  former,  and  reserved  for  these  cities 
a  brighter  and  more  honorable  page  in  history. 
The  monuments  of  disinterred  Nineveh  have 
justly  aroused  the  world ;  others  of  hardly  less 
interest  and  importance  are  coming  to  light  in 
Sidon  ;  not  equal  in  dimensions,  nor  as  impos¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  but  perhaps  of  greater  value  in 
the  hutory  of  letters  and  the  disposal  of  cer¬ 
tain  questions  of  archaeology. 

Sidon  is  thirty  miles  south  of  Beirut,  and  con¬ 
tains  at  present  a  population  of  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  souls.  It  would  seem  that  there  have 
long  been  certain  dreamy  and  superstitious  no¬ 
tions  among  the  natives  about  buried  treasures 
in  the  g^ardens,  fields  and  gprave  yards  ;  just  as 
in  America,  in  every  ten  or  twenty  years,  in¬ 
dividuals  have  revelations  of  Robert  Kidd’s 
concealed  deposits,  impelled  by  the  belief  of 
which  t^y  dig  into  river  banks  and  the  sea- 
coast,  M^ey  do  not  disturb  the  resting-places 
of  the  (Kid.  Under  this  impulse  a  Moslem,  as 
I  learn,  obtained  permission  some  three  years 
ago  to  dig  for  buried  treasures  in  the  old  grave 
yards  in  Sidon.  At  first  his  labors  were  at¬ 
tended  with  no  success.  In  the  winter  of  1853 
-4,  however,  if  not  a  vein,  yet  something  bet¬ 
ter  was  struck,  and  three  copper  pots,  each  con¬ 
taining,  eight  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  met  the 
delighted  but  not  surprised  eyes  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  diggers.  Each  piece  was  of  the  value 
of  about  five  dollars,  and  all  bore  the  name  or 
head  of  Philip  or  Alexander.  The  discovery  of 
so  much  money,  while  it  was  fortunate  to  the 
Moslem  dreamer  and  his  fellow-diggers,  very 
naturally  excited  both  the  curiosity  and  the  cu¬ 
pidity  of  others,  in  which  European  residents 


in  the  country  participated  with  the  natives, 
and  the  operations  were  continued  with  greater 
hope  and  more  liberal  expenditure,  and,  as  now 
it  is  ascertained,  with  more  important  results. 

On  the  19th  of  January  last,  some  men  were 
digging  for  more  hid  treasure  in  an  ancient 
cemetery  on  the  plain  of  Sidon,  called  Mug- 
horat  Tubloon,  when,  at  the  depth  of  about 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  and  near  the 
walls  of  an  ancient  edifice,  they  uncovered  a 
sarcophagus,  upon  the  lid  of  which  there  is  a 
long  Phoenician  inscription.  The  Ud  is  of  a 
blue-black  marble,  intensely  hard  aro  taking  a 
very  fine  polish.  The  lid  is  about  eight  feet 
long  by  four  feet  wide.  The  upper  end  is 
wrought  into  the  figure  of  a  female  head  and 
shoulders  of  almost  a  giant  size.  The  features 
ore  E^ptian,  with  large,  full,  almond-shaped 
eyes,  the  nose  fiattened  and  lips  remarkably 
thick,  and  somewhat  after  the  negro  mould. — 
The  whole  countenance  is  smiling,  agreeable, 
and  expressive  beyond  anything  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  disinterred  memuments  of  Egypt  or 
Nineveh.  The  head-dress  resembles  that  which 
appears  in  Egyptian  figures,  while  on  each 
shoulder  there  is  the  head  of  some  bird — a  dove 
or  pigeon — and  the  bosom  is  covered  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cape,  with  a  deep  fringe 
as  of  lace.  On  the  lid,  below  the  figure-hei^, 
is  the  inscription,  consisting  of  twenty-two  long 
lines,  closely  written.  The  letters  are  in  per¬ 
fect  preservation,  and  can  be  read  with  the  ut¬ 
most  ease  and  accuracy,  and  the  whole  forms 
by  far  the  longest  and  most  perfect  inscription 
yet  discovered  in  this  most  ancient  laognq2'e 
and  character.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  r  ^.ge¬ 
ological  history  of  the  person  buried  in  the  sar¬ 
cophagus,  who,  as  it  appears,  was  a  King  of 
Sidon.  The  names  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  the 
well-known  gods  of  the  Sidonians,  occur  re¬ 
peatedly  in  these  inscriptions.  Some  of  the 
words  are  Hebrew,  as  melek,  king,  while  the 
forms  of  some  of  the  letters  are  so  much  like 
those  of  the  ancient  Greek  as  at  once  to  indicate 
the  relationship.  Letters  were  invented  by  the 
Phoenicians.  Here  we  seem  to  see  them  drop¬ 
ping  from  their  hands  in  the  first  casting. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  an  intelligent  American 
missionary  at  Sidon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Beirut,  who  is  engaged  in  translating  the 
whole  Bible  into  Arabic,  have  mainly  master¬ 
ed  the  inscription,  reading  line  after  line  with 
little  labor  and  embarrassment,  and  bringing 
out  the  evident  and  satisfactory  meaning,  and 
thus  holding  intercourse,  if  not  with  men  be¬ 
fore  the  flo^,  at  least  with  those  who  Uved  far 
back  into  the  neighborhood  of  that  period. 
Comes  have  also  been  sent  to  some  of  the  literati 
of  Europe,  with  whom,  in  connexion  with  the 
labors  of  the  American  scholars  I  have  named,  a 
perfect  translation  may  soon  be  expected. 

In  the  meantime  a  controversy  has  arisen,  in 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  discovered 
monument,  between  the  English  and  French 
consuls  in  this  place,  one  having  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  owner  of  the  land  by  which  he 
was  entitled  to  whatever  he  should  discover  in 
it,  and  the  other  having  engaged  an  Arab  to 
dig  for  him,  who  came  upon  the  sarcophagus 
in  the  other  consul's  limits,  or,  as  the  Califor¬ 
nians  would  say,  within  his  “claim.”  Both 
are  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  it  at  any  cost, 
with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  London  or 
Paris,  to  be  added  to  the  previous  monuments 
and  relics  which  have  been  gathered  there 
from  the  wrecks  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
The  Turkish  governor  of  Sidon,  in  this  state  of 
the  matter,  has  closed  up  the  ground  and  pro¬ 
tected  it  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  while  the 
question  is  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Thompson  informs  me,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  diggings,  the  men  opened  large  and 
elegant  rooms  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  one  of 
which  he  had  entered  and  examined,  and  which 
could  be  hardly  less  than  thirty  feet  square 
by  fifteen  in  height,  the  ornamental  work  of 
which  was  of  the  highest  finish.  As  soon  as 
the  lawsuit  is  ended  and  the  ground  opened 
again,  I  intend  at  once  to  go  to  Sidon  and  ob¬ 
tain  by  personal  examination  all  the  particulars 
relating  to  this  and  other  recent  discoveries  in 
the  place.  When  a  perfect  translaiion  of  the 
inscription  is  made  you  may  expect  to  receive  it. 


ID  within  a  mile  of  the  CITY  of  SIDOH,  on  the  19th  of  JABUABY,  1856,  made  by  Dr.  C.  V.  A.  VAX  DYCK. 
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FlUlbaatcrlns  KxtraordlnarT^. 

The  fate  of  Cuba  is  probably  sealed.  Major 
Downing,  it  appears,  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  with  him,  as  it  was  with  General 
Jackson,  there  is  no  sueh  thing  as  fail.  The 
Major  is  manifestly  one  of  those  high  toned  pa¬ 
triots  who  “  go  for  the  country  right  or  wrong,” 
and  as  it  has  been  decided  in  high  quarters  that 
Cuba  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace, 
safety,  and  preserration  of  our  own  country, 
and  that  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  take  it, 
“  if  we  possess  the  power,”  we  may  expect  the 
work  to  be  speedily  accomplished.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  of  course  will  throw  no  more  obstacles 
in  the  way,  if  indeed  they  do  not  take  the  work 
out  of  the  flllibuBters’  hands  and  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  The  late  outrage  of  a  Spanish  armed 
vessel,  in  firing  upon  our  mail  steamer  El  Do¬ 
rado,  has  drawn  quite  a  war-scream  from  the 
American  eagle,  through  the  ofiBcial  organ  at 
Washington,  and  there  are  some  indications 
that  the  administration  has  screwed  its  courage 
np  to  the  sticking  point. 

We  are  right  glad  to  hear  again  from  Major 
Downing,  independent  of  the  important  expe¬ 
dition  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  We  have 
heard  nothing  from  him  since  he  wrote  his  fa¬ 
mous  dispatch  to  the  President  from  the  Ostend 
Congress  last  fall,  and  began  to  fear  he  might 
have  gone  to  the  Crimea  and  perhaps  fallen  a 
prey  to  some  disaster.  But  to  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  everybody,  like  a  loon  in  Moose- 
head  lake,  he  suddenly  comes  np  and  makes  his 
musical  voice  heard  in  a  spot  where  nobody 
looked  for  him.  But  we  will  let  his  dispatches 
speak  for  themselves : — 

Fnm  the  National  ItUelligeneer,  March  21, 185S. 
PRIVATE  DISPATCHES  TO  GINERAL  PIERCE. 

Not  to  be  give  up  to  Congrtti  if  they  call  for  it. 

Aboard  tbb  Filubl'Strr  Scboobzr  Two  PoUiee, 
off  the  “  Hole  in  the  WrU,”  nenr  the  middle 
of  March,  I  forget  the  dav  of  the  Month, 
185A. 

Dear  Ginerai.  :  We  are  skuddin’  round  here 
and  holdin’  on  to  the  slack,  waitin’  for  more 
help  to  come  up,  and  you  may  depend  on ’t 
Cuba’s  got  to  take  it.  We  don’t  never  give  up 
the  ship.  A  fast  little  clipper  jest  come  along, 
goin’  to  Baltimore,  and  the  skipper  said  he ’d 
take  my  dispatches  to  you  in  three  days.  And 
yon  can  send  to  me  by  the  skipper  your  notions 
about  things ;  for  he’s  only  going  to  stop  long 
enough  to  wood  up,  and  then  he’s  coming  right 
strait  back  to  jine  us.  He  made  me  promise  to 
hold  on  and  not  take  Cuba  till  he  come,  for  he 
was  very  earnest  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

That  Cuba ’s  a  fine  country.  We’ve  been 
having  a  glimpse  at  it  once  in  awhile  with  our 
spy-glasses,  through  the  “  hole  in  the  wall  ” 
and  round  the  comers,  uid  it’s  raly  a  fine  coun¬ 
try  ;  ’twonld  do  your  heart  good  to  look  at  it. 
And  yon  shall  have  a  chance  before  long,  for 
it’s  got  to  come  down  ;  it’s  got  to  ’nnckle,  and 
no  mistake.  I've  got  my  commission  to  go 
ahead  firom  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Mason  and 
Mr.  Souley.  And  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing 
is,  we’ve  got  to  take  Cuba,  “  if  we  have  the 
power and  I  know  we  have,  as  Sally  GUes 
■aid  to  her  sweetheart.  Says  Sally,  says  she, 
“you  shan’t  kiss  me, unless  yon  are  stronger 
than  I  am,  and  I  know  you  be.” 

Just  before  we  come  out  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  notion  of  goin’  to 
the  Crimea  to  see  Sevastopol  fall ;  and  so  I 
thought  maybe  yon  might  like  to  come  out  here 


and  see  us  takeCuba.  Now  if  you  du,  jest  say  the 
word,  and  tell  me  in  your  letter  what  day  you 
will  be  down  on  the  pint  of  Floriday,  and  I’ll 
bear  up  with  the  Two  Pollies  and  take  you  off. 

You  mustn’t  feel  hurt  because  I  didn’t  come 
to  Washington  to  see  you  before  startin’  on 
this  cmise  ;  but  the  fact  was  I  hadn’t  time. 
Our  country  was  in  so  much  danger  it  wouldn’t 
do  to  wait.  Our  Congress  in  Ostend  went  over 
the  whole  ground  and  examined  it  carefully, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neck  or 
nothin’  with  us.  We  must  have  Cuba  or  our 
whole  country  would  go  to  rack  and  ruin, 
and  “  the  Union  can  never  enjoy  repose  nor 
possess  reliable  security  as  long  as  Cuba  is 
not  embraced  within  its  boundaries.” 

I  sent  you  a  dispatch  last  fall  about  the  duins 
of  our  Congress  at  Ostend,  where  we  took  up 
the  affairs  of  England  and  France  and  Spain ; 
but  finally  concluded  we  couldn’t  make  any¬ 
thing  out  of  that  business  yet,  and  should  have 
to  wait  a  little  longer.  Well,  then  them  three 
S.’s — Souley,  Sickles,  and  Sanders— said  there 
was  one  thing  we  could  du  ;  we  could  take  hold 
of  that  Cuba  business  and  finish  it  up  brown. 
And,  for  fear  that  Louis  Napoleon  might  have 
spies  round  us  there  at  Ostend,  we  concluded 
it  was  best  to  hitch  a  little  further  off.  So  we 
went  over  to  Ax-le-Shapple  and  finished  up  the 
business. 

The  upshot  was,  we  concluded  we  would  have 
Cuba  by  hook  or  by  crook  ;  and  that  Mr.  Sou- 
ley  should  go  right  back  to  Old  Spain  and  tell 
the  Queen  so.  If  she’d  a  mind  to  give  it  up 
quietly  and  make  no  fuss  about  it,  he  might 
promise  to  give  her  somethin’  pretty  handsome 
in  the  way  of  money ;  we  dind’t  care  nothin’ 
about  that,  as  we’ve  got  plenty  of  money  to 
home.  If  she  refused  and  told  Mr.  Souley  to 
mind  his  own  business,  and  we  shouldn’t  have 
Cuba  no  how,  then  we  told  him  he  mustn’t  be 
mealy  mouthed,  nor  mince  matters,  but  pick  a 
quarrel  the  best  way  he  could  and  clear  out. 

Well,  Mr.  Souley  went  back  to  Madrid  with  a 
stiff  upper  lip  and  begun  to  try  to  dicker  with 
the  Queen’s  spokesman  for  a  bargain,  somethin’ 
in  this  way  : — 

SocLET.  Oh,  now  I  think  of  it,  there's  that 
little  Island  of  Cuba  over  there  near  our  coast ; 
we’d  like  to  have  that  little  island,  if  it’s  all  the 
same  to  you.  I  s’|Mse  you’ve  no  objections :  it 
isn’t  the  least  use  in  the  world  to  you,  and  it 
mi^t  be  some  little  account  to  us.  So,  if  you 
say  BO,  we’ll  jest  mark  Cuba  down  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States. 

Spokesman.  Not  by  a  jug  full,  Mr.  Souley. 
Cuba  is  the  most  valuable  patch  of  ground 
we’ve  got.  Can’t  spare  it  no  how. 

S0C1.BT.  Oh,  nonsense  :  it’s  no  income  at  all 
to  yon,  and  nothin’  but  a  bill  of  expense.  It’s 
so  near  to  us  we  might  look  after  it  and  maybe 
make  somethin’  out  of  it ;  but  it’s  no  more  use 
to  vou  than  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  coach.  I  guess 
wc’ll  consider  it  ours. 

Spokesman.  I  raess  you  won’t.  I  tell  you 
we  can’t  spare  Cnba  no  now.  It’s  the  pride  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  the  gem  of  the 
Queen's  crown. 

SocLET.  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  we  wouldn’t 
mind  paying  you  quite  a  handsome  sum  for  it ; 
a  hundrM  millions,  if  you  say  so.  We  won’t 
scrimp  about  the  price. 

Spokesman.  There  is  no  price  to  It.  Carry 
your  hundred  millions  to  some  other  market  it 

ou  want  to  buy  honor  with  it  I  tell  you  the 

onor  of  Old  Spain  has  no  price. 

SocLET.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  don’t  consi¬ 
der  what  a  wonderful  deal  of  help  a  million 
would  be  to  you.  You  must  remember  yon 
are  getting  a  good  deal  behindhand.  You’ve 
no  income  hardly,  and  you  are  a  good  deal  in 


debt.  Only  look  at  it:  a  hundred  millions 
will  enable  you  to  pay  off  your  debts,  and  make 
internal  improvements,  and  build  railroads  and 
telegraphs  alt  over  your  country,  so  that  you 
can  spruce  up  and  live  comfortable,  and  get 
ahead  in  the  world.  Say  the  word,  and  the 
hundred  millions  is  yours. 

Spokesman.  Offer  your  hundred  millions  to 
some  beggar  who  wants  it.  The  ancient  and 
proud  kingdom  of  Spain  is  no  beggar,  sir.  I’ll 
thank  you,  sir,  not  to  insult  me. 

Souley.  I  don’t  intend  any  insult,  sir ;  but 
I’ll  be  frank  and  plain  with  you.  The  fact  is, 
we  must  have  that  island.  It  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  Our  country  can’t  get  along  wi  thout  it. 

Spokesman.  That’s  your  look  out,  not  mine. 

Souley.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Spokesman,  you 
know  your  people  out  there  in  Cuba  have  for  a 
long  time  been  insulting  our  folks,  searching 
their  vessels,  and  firing  into  their  steamers,  and 
sometimes  ketching  our  people  and  shooting 
’em,  or  putting  ’em  in  dungeons.  There’s  a 
long  account  of  these  things  that  you  must 
settle  right  up,  pint  blank,  or  sutler  the  con¬ 
sequences.  There’s  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  you’ve  got  to  pay  for  stopping  the 
steamer  Black  Warrior  and  a  great  many 
other  things  as  bad  as  that.  These  matters 
have  got  to  be  settled  right  up,  or  Cuba’s  got 
to  stand  in  the  gap. 

Spokesman.  Can’t  help  that.  If  you’ve  got 
any  accounts  to  settle,  we’ll  leave  it  out  to  a 
third  party  to  say  how  we  shall  settle.  We 
don’t  owe  you  a  cent  for  the  Black  Warrior. 
She  broke  our  laws,  and  we  fined  her  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars ;  and  then  we  give  back  the  fine 
alter  all,  when  we  might  a  kept  the  vessel. 
And  you  are  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  thank  us 
for  it. 

Souley.  I  won’t  stan’  this  foolery  no  longer. 
Leave  it  out !  No,  we  know  how  to  settle  our 
own  business  best.  Now,  sir,  you’ve  got  to 
settle  all  our  accounts  right  np,  and  fix  things 
about  Cuba  so  we  shan’t  never  have  auy  more 
trouble,  or  else  give  us  up  the  island  to  man¬ 
age  in  our  own  way.  Now,  I’m  agoin’  to  give 
you  jest  two  weeks  to  think  of  this  business, 
and  give  me  your  answer  :  and  if  it  isn’t  set¬ 
tled  by  that  time,  I  shall  clear  out  and  go 
home,  and  then  you’ll  hear  thunder!  Good 
bye,  sir. 

That  Souley’s  a  smart  feller,  Gineral.  He 
talked  right  up  to  ’em,  and  wasn’t  afeared. 
Well,  he  w'aited  till  the  two  weeks  was  out,  and 
no  answer  didn’t  come  ;  and  then  he  slat  round 
and  picked  up  his  clothes,  and  locked  up  his 
trunks,  and  cleared  out.  Then  he  come  over 
where  we  had  been  waiting  for  him,  and  told 
us  how  the  business  stood.  He  said  old  Spain 
refused  to  give  up  Cuba  and  refused  to  settle, 
and  he  had  got  the  quarrel  in  such  a  shape  now, 
that  we  could  carry  it  on  any  way  to  suit  our¬ 
selves.  And  now,  said  Mr.  Souley,  what’s  to 
be  done  next! 

Wal,  says  I,  Mr.  Souley,  you’ve  only  jest  got 
to  look  at  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  our 
Congress  at  Ax-le-Shapple,  and  signed  by  you 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  you’ll 
see  the  course  is  marked  out  as  plain  as  a,  b,  c. 
Jest  open  the  dockyment  and  read  : 

“  Cuba  is  as  necessary  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  as  any  of  its  present  members.” 

“  The  Union  can  never  eiyoy  repose  nor  pos¬ 
sess  reliable  security  as  long  as  Cuba  is  not 
embraced  within  its  boundariea” 

“  But  if  Spain,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  own 
interest,  and  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a 
false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba 
to  the  United  States,”  what  then  T 

“  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature 
with  States  as  well  as  with  individuala” 

Matters  and  things  being  thus  and  so,  “  theuj 
by  every  law,  humaa  and  divine,  we  shaiyf 
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joBtifled  in  wresting  Cuba  from  Spain,  if  we 
possess  the  power.” 

There,  says  I,  there’s  your  chart,  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  a  man’s  face  ;  and  «11  we’vt  got 
to  do  is  to  go  ahead.  So  we  all  put  onr  leads 
together  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  we  wasn’t  long  about  it.  It  was  fiaally 
concluded  that  Sanders  should  go  and  stir  up 
the  Southern  division,  headquarters  New  Or¬ 
leans  ;  Sickles  should  take  charge  of  the  centre 
wing,  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  a 
branch  at  New  York  ;  and  I  should  go  as  fast 
as  possible  “  down  East,”  headquarters  Bo^- 
ingrille,  and  fit  out  a  naval  force  that  would 
put  Cuba  through.  And  here  I  am,  Gineral, 
and  you  may  depend  on’t  the  work’s  got  to  be 
done. 

But  now  I  must  ask  you,  Gineral,  what  in 
thunder  Mr.  Marcy  means  by  backin’  and  fillin’ 
so.  I  have  jest  got  some  of  the  latest  New 
York  papers  by  an  outer-bound  vessel,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  1  see  is  Mr.  Marcy’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Souley,  dated  13th  of  November,  and  it  is 
so  full  of  milk  and  water  it  makes  me  fairly 
sick.  I  was  always  a  little  afraid  Marcy  was 
an  old  fogy,  but  1  did  think  he  had  a  little 
more  back-bone  than  he  shows  in  this  letter. 
He’s  no  Christian,  and  he’s  violated  the  Scripter, 
for  he  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looked 
back. '  He  seems  now  to  be  for  smoothing  over 
matters ;  thinks  maybe  our  country  eou/d  man¬ 
age  some  how  or  other  to  get  along  without 
Cuba ;  don’t  know  but  what  old  Spain  means 
to  do  the  thing  that’s  about  right  after  all; 
better  dicker  with  her  a  little  longer  in  a 
friendly  kind  of  a  way ;  better  not  do  any¬ 
thing  to  affront  her ;  keep  things  quiet  till 
Spain  gets  in  the  right  mood,  and  then,  if  she 
won’t  sell  us  Cuba,  perhaps  shell  settle  and 
pay  up. 

Now,  I  tell  you  what  ’tis,  Giueral,  our  Eurup 
Cabinet  don’t  swallow  no  sich  milk  and  water 
stuff  as  that.  What’s  got  into  Mr.  Marcy  T 


“  No,  by  no  means,”  said  Uncle  Joshua.  “  If 
you  will  look  back  and  read  the  dockyments  of 
them  days,  you  will  find  it  reads,  ‘  Whereas  war 
exists  between  this  country  and  Mexico.’  You 
see  that  war  come  itself.  But  you  have  no 
right  to  make  war  upon  Spain  or  Cuba  unless 
you  get  your  authority  from  Congress.” 

“  Wal,  uncle,  I  have  got  my  authority  from 
Congress,”  says  I ;  “what  more  do  you  want?” 

“Oh,  no,”  says  he;  “Congress  ha’nt  de¬ 
clared  war,  because  it  would  be  in  the  papers, 
and  I  should  a  seen  it” 

“  But  I  don’t  mean  your  lazy  Old  FogyCon- 
I  mean  our 


Our  Algebraic  Corrcapondenta. 

Thb  “glorious  uncert^ty  of  the  law”  ia 
undoubtedly  sometimes  eclipsed  by  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  algebra.  We  have  received 


gress  to  Washington,”  says  I ;  “ 

Eurup  Congress.” 

And  then  I  took  the  dockyment  out  of  my 
pocket  and  showed  it  to  him,  signed  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Sbnley.  At 
first  he  was  thunder-struck,  and  could’nt  say 
nothin’.  Then  he  fell  back  on  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  agin,  jest  as  he  always  does,  and  said  he 
did’nt  believe  our  Congress  over  there  in  Eurup 
was  constitutional.  Then  he  reached  up  to  the 
shelf  and  took  down  the  old  Constitution,  co¬ 
vered  with  morocco  leather,  that  Gineral  Jack- 
son  sent  him  more  than  twenty  year  ago,  and 
he  put  on  his  spectacles  and  looked  it  all  over 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  said  he  could’nt 
find  nothin’  about  any  Congress  in  Eurup. 

“But  if  you  call  your  meeting  over  there 
in  Eurup  a  Congress,”  says  he,  “  I  should  like 
to  know  where  you  find  your  authority  in  the 
Constitution  to  make  war  upon  Spain  or  to  go 
fillibusterin’  about  Cuba.” 

“  Why,  Uncle  Joshua,”  says  I,  “  we  find  it 
in  that  clause  where  it  says  ‘  I  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility.’’  ” 

“  There  I”  said  Cousin  Sargent  Joel,  who  had 
been  listening  all  the  time  without  saying  a 
word ;  “  there,  uncle,”  says  he,  “  I  knew  you 
would  find  the  authority  in  the  Constitution 
somewhere.  That’s  one  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  added  by  Gineral 
I  Jackson,  you  know,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
right.” 

Thin  Sargent  Joel  turned  to  me,  and  Bays  he, 
“  Major,  I’ve  been  round  and  notified  the  whole 
company  of  the  Downingville  militia, and  they 
are  all  ready,  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law 
directs,  and  will  all  be  aboard  to-morrow  at  ten 
o’clock.  They  are  full  of  grit,  and  ready  to 
swallow  Cuba  alive.” 

I  hain’t  got  near  through  my  story,  Gineral, 
for  I  wanted  to  tell  you  more  about  fitting  out 
the  Two  Pollies,  and  about  the  crew,  and  the 
sogers,  and  the  marines,  and  the  hoss-marines, 
and  the  vige,  but  I  shan’t  have  room  in  this 
dispatch,  and  the  little  clipper,  that’s  waitin’ 
for  me  to  finish  writing,  has  got  a  smart  wind 
and  wants  to  be  off.  If  I  don’t  see  you  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  pint  of  Floriday  as  we  go  by,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  concluded  not 
to  go  out  to  see  us  take  Cuba ;  but  if  I  see  a 
man  standing  there  and  swinging  his  hat,  I 
shall  know  it’s  yon,  and  we’ll  bear  right  up 
with  the  T\do  Pollies  and  take  yon  off 

I  remain  your  old  friend,  and  Minister- 
Gineral  at  large,  and  Rear  Commodore  of  the 
fillibuster-fleet.  Major  Jack  Downino 


which,  l^ing  transposed,  stands 

X  +  y  =  y  +  y, 

or,  in  other  words, 

6  -f-  5  =  5  -f  6. 

And  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  he  stands  in  no 
more  danger  of  losing  money  than  by  such  a 
foolish  statement,  his  prospects  are  very  flat¬ 
tering,  especially  if  he  is  a  merchant  in  these 
times.  *  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  V.  0. 

Inasmuch  as  the  above  communication 
charged  our  correspondent  X  Y  Z,  with  making 
“a  foolish  statement,’!; we  concluded  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  article,  before  publishing  it,  to  X  Y*  Z, 
in  order  that  his  comments  upon,  it,  if  he  had 
any  to  make,  might  be  published  at  the  same 
time.  He  returned  it  to  us  with  ^e  following 
article,  in  which  we  confess  we  are  not  wise 
enough  to  discover  much  “  foolery.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  XT.  S.  Jfagatine. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  looked  over  your  corres¬ 
pondent’s  algebraic  proof  that  five  is  five,  and 
am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  the  result  is 
correct ;  but  sorry  I  am  to  have  to  add,  that 
his  process  is  unsound. 

He  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  at  his  failure, 
for  the  result  wrought  for  is  one  of  those  truths 
(called  self-evident)  which  has  the  curious  pre^ 
perty  of  becoming  less  and  less  like  truth  the 
more  it  is  subjected  to  logical  or  mathematical 
reasoning. 

The  process  of  your  correspondent  to  prove 
that  5  5  is  equal  to  5  -|-  5  is  ab  initio  un¬ 
sound.  When  he  writes  5  5  =  5  -f-  5,  he  has 

done  all  that  can  be  done  with  it  algebraically 
By  trying  to  do  more,  he  sins  against  the  le^ 
of  the  science. 

His  sin  is  easily  shown.  He  divides  the 
equation  x*  —  j8  x  y  — by  x  —  y»  and 
obtains  x  -|-  y  =  y  +  y-  The  work  is  wrong. 
The  last  term,  x  y  —  y*  -i-  x  —  7,  doM  not 
give  y  -f-  y.  This  is  easily  shovu,  for,  if  the 
work  was  right,  the  product  of  ‘he  divisor  and 
quotient  would  equal  the  dividend.  Now  y 
yXx  —  y  =  2xy  —  2j*,  but  x  —  y  X  y  = 
X  y  —  y> ;  then  x  -|-  y^yis5-|-5  =  6,  or 
five  is  more  than  five. 

This  is  a  mathemaiwal  tmibble,  but  it  coin 
tains  a  truly  valuabl*  niOTal.  This  moral  di¬ 
vides  itself  into  tiro  parts,  both  particularly 
applicable  to  your  correspoBflent. 

The  first  is,  the  only  way  to  solve  a  difficulty 
is  to  know  the  nature  of  the  difficulty ;  the 
second  is,  if  common  sense  is  not  used  in  alge¬ 
bra,  the  symbols  will  sometimes  “tell  awful, 
fibs.” 

I  will  honestly  confess,  and  own  up,  the  Amt, 
that  the  “  algebraic  quibble,”  by  which  five  is 
shown  to  be  more  than  five,  is  not  original ;  I 
did  not  make  the  discovery,  nor  invent  the 
process.  Y’our  correspondent,  if  he  will  read 
up  the  old  books,  will  find  dozens  of  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  extricate  algebra  firom  the  imputation 
of  thus  telling  a  fib.  The  subject  has,  indeed, 
puzxled  wiser  algebraic  hea^  than  either  his 
or  mine. 

The  word  “  puzzled  ”  reminds  me  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  (me^ote,  which  has  never,  I  think, 
been  printed.  Early  in  the  war,  a  British  fri¬ 
gate  captured  an  American  merchantman,  the 
captain  of  which,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  messed 
in  the  ward-room  of  the  frigate.  After  dinner. 


Tnc  recent  barbarous  execution  of  patriots  at 
Havana,  including  an  American  citizen,  seems 
to  require  the  serious  attention  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  strong  naval 
force  has  already  been  ordered  to  the  West 
India  station. 


UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE  OF  SCIENCE,  ART! 


one  daj,  the  ▼erv  nnaghtj  and  most  undutiful 
conduct  of  the  ooloniee  to  old  mother  Britain 
was  lengthilj  disoossed,  but  Captain  Place  kept 
silent  At  length,  a  young  lieutenant,  turning 
to  the  Yankee  captain,  said  in  rather  a  pompous 
manner — “  Captain  Place.  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  colonies  pussies  me. 


his  answer. 

Captain  Place  said,  rery  deliberately — “Puz¬ 
zles  ymt! — puzzles  Xtewtenanf  Jackson! — in¬ 
deed,  I  don’t  wonder  at  it':  it  puzzles  your 
king  and  your  parliament,  and  of  course  it 
puzzles  Uiutenant  Jackson.  Gentlemen,  the 
colonbts  will  puzzle  you  all  a  good  deal  more 
before  long.”  The  dinner  talk  was  ended. 

_ _  XYZ. 

OXiD  TIHK8  IH  IfElSr  TORKt 

A  rOZM  WORTH  PRZ8SBVIN0. 

Bct  a  small  portion  of  the  present  denixens  of  Gotham 
and  bnt  few  of  the  present  generation  of  the  American 
people,  know  anpthing  of  that  old  and  respectable  dailj, 
which  was  once,  for  more  than  half  a  centnry,  the  lead¬ 
ing  jonmal  of  this  metropolis,  rix  : — Lang  and  Turner’s 
New  Fork  Oaa^te,  It  is  near  a  score  of  jears  since  it 
went  the  waj  of  all  newspapers,  and  perished  foom  the 
earth,  haring  served  its  daj  and  generation  fathfoll;  and 
well.  Peace  to  its  memory,  and  may  its  good  deeds  live 
after  it.  We  remember  it  as  one  of  onr  “  most  valuable 
eacbanges’*  for  many  years,  althongb  this  magaxine  is 
acaroe  a  year  old.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
editorial  life  is  a  practical  exemplication  of  the  Pytha- 
gorian  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and  that  when  the 
mortal  body  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  dies  out,  the 
editorial  soul,  if  found  worthy  of  a  new  life,  undergoes 
transmigration  and  gives  vitality  and  animation  to  some 
new  periodical  body.  We  “  speak  that  we  do  know,” 
for  see,  editorially,  distinctly  remember  onr  former  occu¬ 
pation  of  bodies  periodicsd. 

We  also,  in  diving  to  the  bottom  of  old  trunks  and 
drawers,  occasionally  find  proofs  and  reminiscences  of  an¬ 
cient  periodical  life,  which,  likeOssian’omuBic  sometimes 
plea  Sint,  sometimes  mournful,  links  ns  with  the  past  and 
establishes  onr  editorial  identity.  And  of  such  is  the 
following  poem.  Twenty  one  years  ago  the  first  day  of 
last  January  it  was  presented  to  the  patrons  of  Lang  and 
Turner’s  New  Teek  OeueUe,  as  the  Carrier’s  New  Year’s 
Address.  We  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  year  when  the 

venerable  OmetUe  gave  up  the  ghost,'aiid  are  not  sure  but 
this  may  have  been,  like  the  notes  of  tbs  dying  swan, 
its  last  and  sweetest  strain.  It  is  a  right  genial  poem, 
and  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  the  good  old  times  in 
\sw  York,  “  when  the  OeueUe  was  new  when  Pearl 
was  called  Queen  street ;  when  the  “  Collect  Brook” 
^  Vhcre  now  is  Canal  street ;  when  the  “Greenwich 
ran  twice  a  week,  three  miles  npfrom  the  Bat- 
^**7 ;  wkea  onr  present  basiling,  nauy  city,  of  thim 
euartsTs  ot  a  million  of  inhabitants,  was  a  quiet  ht^ 
Knieksibwkm  town  of  less  than  thirty  thousand, 

“And  onie  a  week  from  Boston  heard, 

From  Philafielphimtwioe.” 

We  wish  we  knew  the  author  of  the  poem,  for  he 
should  eertaialy  reesivs  our  thanks  for  having  vrritten 

it.  We  however  take  plmsure  in  adding  onr  mite  to  give 

It  the  immortality  which  it  merits. 

W^  the  Oassife  was  young  and  new. 

Dome  IIRy  years  ago, 

Before  our  thriving  city  gtew 
In  population  so— 

’Twas  then  a  sheet  of  small  demy 

Of  not  the  feirest  hue  ;  ’ 

The  price,  of  courts,  was  not  so  high. 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

In  Queen  street  was  our  Franklin  prem, 

’Twas  shortly  changed  to  Pearl, 

For  OUT  reepect  was  growing  fees. 

For  king,  and  queen,  and  earl. 

The  Britiu  troops  bad  gone  away, 
tndisTeri  patnot  true. 

Then  kept  Evacuation  Day 
When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

The  bead  of  sage  old  Franklin  stood. 

Above  our  oSce  door ; 

A  faithful  likeness,  carved  in  wood. 

And  neatly  gilded  o’er  ; 

Its  bumM  and  organs  doubtless  shone 
Conspicuous  to  the  view  ; 

But,  ah  1  that  science  was  not  known. 

When  tbs  OeueUe  was  new- 

And  though  near  a  half  a  century, 

Has  pass’d  o’er  the  OeueUe, 

The  staid  oU  paper,  you  may  see. 
BtUlfloudahesasyet;  ’ 


Its  patrons  are  all  volunteers. 

We  neither  dun  or  sue  ; 

They’ve  promptly  paid  so  many  years, 
Sinoe  the  OeuAe  was  new. 

The  head  of  Franklin  guards  ns  yet, 
Although  we’ve  oft  removed  ; 

-And  gases  back  with  food  regret. 

Upon  the  spot  be  loved. 

Before  him  smiles  an  angled  square, 

With  palaces  in  view  ; 

A  block  of  old  Dutch  stores  stood  there 
When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Our  country,  then  in  infency. 

Had  just  began  to  grow, 

Oppress’d  by  debt  and  poverty, 

^me  fifty  years  ago  ; 

But  Washington,  the  first  of  men, 

To  God  and  country  true. 

Presided  o’er  the  nation  then, 

When  the  OeueUe  wee  new. 

We’d  thirteen  feeble  States  in  all. 

And  Congress  met,  you  know, 

In  the  old  W  a  II  street  City  Hall, 

Near  fifty  years  ago  ; 

There  did  our  chief,  as  President, 

His  god-like  course  pursue  ; 

We  were  not  into  parties  rent, 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Louisiana  was  not  ours. 

We  merely  lined  (he  coast. 

While  colonies  of  foreign  powers. 

Encircled  us  almost - 
We  had  not  then  the  Floridas, 

Our  coasting  ships  were  few. 

Though  some  from  China  brought  ns  teas 
When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Commerce  and  agriculture  droop’d, 

The  arts  we  scarcely  met ; 

Nor  had  a  nsitive  pencil  group’d 
Our  deathless  heroes  yet ; 

Genius  and  literature,  ’twas  thought, 
Would  never  rise  to  view  ; 

New  Year’s  Addresses  then  were  short, 
When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Our  city  then  did  not  extend. 

Beyond  the  Collect  Brook, 

And  one  might  from  its  northern  end. 

Upon  the  Battery  look  ; 

Broad  street  was  but  a  muddy  creek. 

And  banks  were  very  few  ; 

The  Greenwich  stags  ran  twice  a  week, 
When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

We  once  a  week  from  Boston  heard, 

From  Philadelphia  twice. 

And  oft,  in  summer,  we  got  word. 

Of  southern  corn  and  rice, 

Tobacco,  cotton,  indigo, 

Whate’er  the  planters  grew ; 

The  mails  all  traveled  very  slow, 

'  When  the  OeueUe  was  npw. 

To  visit  Albany  and  Troy, 

Was  quite  an  enterprise  ; 

In  Tappan  Sea  the  winds  were  flaw’y. 

And  billows  oft  vrould  rise  ; 

And  then  the  overslaugh  alone. 

For  w>eks  detained  a  few  ; 

Steam  boats  and  rail-roads  were  nnknown, 
wlien  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Onr  trade  with  the  West  Iitdia  isles. 

Was  not  extremely  good  ; 

But  we  got  French  and  English  files 
Of  papers  when  we  could  ; 

News-boats  were  then  not  known  si  all. 
Nor  fiag-staffs  were  in  vie^ 

But  there  were  boatmen  at  Whitehall, 
I^en  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

An  octagon  pagoda  rose. 

Upon  the  Battery  Green, 

Which  we  ascended  when  we  chose. 

If  ships  were  to  be  seen  ; 

Twas  built  just  forty  years  ago— 

1  here  fre^om’s  banner  fiew. 

And  there  small  beer  and  ale  wonld  flow 
When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

No  gloomy  prison  walls  did  frown. 

On  Fashioiu  glittering  show. 

Bridewell  and  Jail  were  tar  up  town. 

The  Courts  were  far  below. 

Nor  did  we  have  such  vice  and  guilt, 

As  now  disgusts  the  view  ; 

State  prisons  had  not  yet  been  builtf 
When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Onr  city  laws  were  then  enforced. 

And  Mnee  the  state  began. 

No  married  pair  had  been  divorced. 

Their  lives  so  smoothly  ran. 

Onr  population  then  was  light, 

Of  every  age  and  hue. 

There  were  not  thirty  thousand  quite. 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Tis  true  onr  streets  were  sometimes  dark. 
No  gas  its  lustre  shed  ; 

There  was  no  play-hocw  near  the  Park, 

Nor  at  the  old  Bull’s  Head  ; 

And  as  one  journalist  records. 

E’en  charches  were  bnt  few  : 

Our  city  had  but  seven  Wards, 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 


Oswigo  Market  from  Broadway, 

Rm  down  in  Malden  Lane  ; 

AndBarley  street  has  since  that  day, 

Bqin  altered  to  Duane  ; 

Dukt  street  has  since  been  changed  to  Stone, 
Aid  Cedar  street,  ’tis  true, 

As  Utle  Queen  street  then  was  known, 

Wien  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Crows  street  is  now  called  Liberty, 

Prkce  street  was  changed  to  Rose, 

Printess  to  Beaver — thus  the  free, 

Ner  appellations  chose. 

The  celebrated  Doctor’s  mob, 

Fran  which  some  mischief  grew. 

Had  like  to  prove  a  serious  job. 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Old  Trinity  was  just  rebuilt, 

’Tvas  burnt  in  seventy  six. 

The  ball  and  vane  were  richly  gilt — 

We  would  not  be  prolix. 

We  sighed  for  water  pure  and  sweet. 

As  now  we  daily  do  ; 

And  saw  them  bore  for’t  near  Wall  street. 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

The  federal  constitution  brought 
About  a  great  parade, 

A  grand  procession,  where  they  wrought. 

At  every  art  and  trsule. 

The  Alms  house  fronting  Chambers  street. 

Had  not  arisen  to  view  ; 

Nor  did  Broadway  the  Bowery  meet. 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Dire  pestilence,  the  fiend  of  wrath. 

With  yellow  withering  frown, 

Scattering  destruction  in  his  path, 

Oft  sadly  thinned  the  town  ; 

Terror,  dismay,  and  death  prevailed. 

With  mourners  not  a  few. 

Who  friends  and  relatives  bewailed. 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

The  small  pox,  too,  would  oft  assail. 

The  kine-pox  was  not  known  j 
Societies  did  not  prevail. 

Though  since  so  numerous  grown  ; 

We’d  no  Academy  of  Arts, 

And  schools  were  very  few  ; 

With  drawings,  pictures,  maps,  and  charts, 
When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

We  had  no  licensed  cosmhes  then, 

Areinged  on  public  stands  ; 

We’d  sot  two  boards  of  Aldermen, 

To  vote  away  our  lands  ; 

On  beif  and  venison  to  regale. 

With  turtle  at  Bellevue  ; 

Tl^M  take  their  crackers,  cheese,  and  ale. 
Whin  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

No  nary -yard,  and  no  dry-dock. 

No  City  Hall  in  I’ark, 

And  no  illuminated  clock, 

To  light  us  after  dark. 

No  Tammany  Societies, 

With  chiefs  of  copper  hne. 

And  no  one  planted  Hickory  trees, 

When  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

The  wheels  of  state  had  fewer  cranks, 

All  moved  by  honest  men  ; 

We  qtarreled  not  about  pet  banks. 

Nor  the  depoaites  then  ; 

The  pablic  funds  were  safe  enough, 

Formany  debts  were  due  ; 

Redeeming  stock  was  rather  tough, 

Whin  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

We  had  no  qnaeks,  nor  Hygeian  pills, 

Nor  steam  physicians  then  ; 

Nor  gambling  shops,  nor  stepping  mills. 

Nor  Graham  re^men. 

But  wt’d  industry,  temperance,  health. 

And  gladly  toil’d  for  you  ; 

Preferfag  sweet  content  to  wealth, 

Sinci  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

Now,  fatrons,  you  have  heard  our  song. 

Your  Carrier  takes  his  leave  ; 

Knowlag  that  you  would  think  it  wrong 
"To  give  him  cause  to  grieve. 

To  give  him  anything  you  please, 

His  thanks  vrill  stilt  be  due — 

He’s  had  near  fifty  generons  fees, 

Since  the  OeueUe  was  new. 

January  1, 1834. 

- w...»>><e - 

Ib  Ou  Editor  oftke  tTnited  SUUee  Naffoeine. 
Claenaleari  Immdacsapes*. 

PzRBArs  BOme  of  yonr  lady  readers  may  be 
pleased  to  paint  a  ehemieal  landteape,  for  a 
fire  screen.  Make  the  outline— say  a  bonse, 
trees,  fences,  etc.— of  India  ink,  then  finish  the 
picture  with  the  following  sympathetic  inks. 
The  screen,  unused  and  cold,  will  show  outline, 
or  a  winter  sketch ;  when  hqld  before  the  fire, 
the  winter  scene  will  be  changed  into  a  summer 
scene.  Chloride  of  cobalt,  for  green  ;  chloride 
of  copper,  for  yellow ;  acetate  of  cobalt,  for 
blue ;  bronide  of  copper,  for  a  dark  brown ;  so 
says  the  book.  It  will  require  but  little  chem¬ 
ical  knowledge  to  prepare  the  sympaihetic  inks, 
and  to  make  the  experiment  Whoever  succeeds 
should  send  the  editor  a  sample  of  the  work,^ 


Asn^HP^ 


